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DEPUTATION waited upon 
Alexis Bogoliubof, head 
coachman to the Baron Krilof, 
Chief of the St. Petersburg 
It waited upon Alexis for the 





police. 
purpose of condoling with him upon the 
loss of a brother—who was not dead yet, 
but who was booked for the waters of 


Lethe, vid the mines of Siberia. This 
brother was a convicted revolutionist, hav- 
ing taken a shot, though a very bad one, 
ata Head of Department, in consequence 
of some real or imagined grievance. It 
was Baron Knilof, as Head of Police, who 
had the case of the would-be assassin in 
hand, and it was a fortunate thing for 
Alexis, his coachman, that the Baron was 
unaware that his own private driver was 
so near a relative to the very bad cha- 
racter now en route for Siberia; for had 
he been aware of it, Alexis, though he 
might not perhaps have accompanied his 
brother all the way to Siberia, would 
assuredly have journeyed in that direction 
at least as far as the Baron’s yard-gate, 
never to return. 

But luckily Krilof was a hard man 
and an aristocrat, and cared and knew 
nothing whatever about his servants or 
their relations. 

So the deputation came to Alexis in 
his inconceivably frowsy little room in 
the yard of the Baron’s palace on the 
English quay—a room, the window of 
which was hermetically sealed with putty 
in order to keep every particle of fresh 
air out of the place, and in which a 
child lay sick and dying of fever at this 
moment. They came to condole with 
Alexis upon his double misfortune of lost 


brother and sick child, but also for another 
purpose. 

These two men were representatives of 
a great army—the army of the Discon- 
tented. They were friends of the late—I 
call him “the late,” though he was only as 
yet moribund—Ivan Bogoliubof, Alexis’s 
brother, who had been a shining light 
in the ranks of the executive Nihilists ; 
indeed, they were nominally executive 
Nihilists themselves ; but they preferred 
to get the rough and dirty work of this 
department done for them, and to keep 
their own skins out of the reach of re- 
tributive justice. 

At the present moment their one idea 
in life was to get this too-active Chief of 
Police out of the way; he was doing his 
work too well, and must be removed ; and 
Alexis—it appeared to them—was clearly 
the man to remove him. Hence their visit. 

Alexis was not a Nihilist ; but he had 
been very fond of his brother, and Katkof 
and Zimine, who formed the deputation, 
had great hopes of establishing a griev- 
ance. 
“So poor Vainka’s gone !” said Katkof, 
after saluting Alexis and his wife, who 
cried quietly over her child’s cradle. 

Alexis crossed himself. 

“Yes, he’s gone!” he said—‘ the 
angels of heaven go with him, and those 
of the devil with the department that sent 
him!” 

“Fie, fiz!” said Katkof, laughing ; ‘do 
you know who did most in sending him 
away ?” 

“Who?” growled Alexis. 

“ He whose bread you eat. Does it not 
choke you?” Alexis was silent. 











Alexis sat in the most approved fashion of the Russian Jehu. 
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““My master pays me my _ wages 
regularly,” he said presently ; “God for- 
give me, I suppose it is wrong to curse 
him—but I do!” 

“There is no debt on either side,” said 
Zimine ; ‘‘in the sweat of your brow you 
earn your wages; you end quits, as you 
began !” 

“The Baron is a hard man,” continued 
Alexis, as though musing. “ Only yester- 
day my wife was out to fetch medicine for 
little Olga there, who has the fever and 
raves ; in comes an order for the sledge at 
once. I send up an urgent appeal that 
Kuzma, my underling, may be allowed to 
drive the Baron—for how could I leave 
this sick child alone? But no! ‘Bid 
Alexis bring the sledge round in five 
minutes and go to the devil ’—that was his 
Excellency’s messag2—and away I had to 
go. It was a wonder the poor little one 
did not go mad with terror to be left so 
long alone.” 

“She did, very nearly,” sobbed the 
wife. 

“There, you see!” cried Katkof. 
“Curse all aristocrats, say I! I know 
what I should do with a man who had 
buried my brother alive and murdered my 
little daughter!” (Katkof had a pictur- 
esque way of putting things.) 

“Well, what?” said Alexis. 

Katkof passed an imaginary razor across 
his throat and allowed his head to droop 
on his breast in a realistic manner. 
Zimine laughed, and cried, ‘‘ Bravo!” 

“T’m not a murderer!” snarled Alexis 

—“at least, not yet!” 

“Ah, there’s hope for all of us!” said 
Katkof, “and moreover there’s a thousand 
roubles for anyone who likes to earn it.” 

“A thousand roubles! Lord!” ex- 
claimed Alexis. “ What, for the big one 
upstairs ?” 

“Just that,” said Katkof, “and easily 
earned by such as yourself, who are alone 
with the fellow in all manner of lonely 
places, and at all hours of the night.” 

“And what if one misses?” 
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“ Well, 
again !” 

“And the money, if one succeeds but 
is caught in the act or after?” 

“To the widow,” laughed Katkof, “ to 
buy mourning! It’s a safe thing, all 
round.” 

“Well, go now—to the devil or where 
you will,” said Alexis rudely ; “ you are 
doing me no good, and the talking dis- 
turbs the child. I know your address, 
and Zimine’s too, if there’s anything to be 
done !” 

“‘ Think of poor Vainka !” said Katkof. 

* And little Olga !” added Zimine. 

“And the cool thousand!” laughed 
Katkof. 

“Go away, curse you!” cried Alexis, 
angrily, and when they went he cursed 
them out of the yard and into the street. 

But their words had sunk in, and that 
was perhaps why he felt so inclined to 
abuse and blaspheme. 

Presently little Olga took a turn for 
the worse and looked like collapsing al- 
together ; the poor mother ran off for the 
cheap doctor who lived some little way 
off, in the Offitserskaya, leaving her hus- 
band to watch the dying child, of whom 
he was really very fond. 

Meanwhile the Baron, his master, 
needed a sledge; the Chief of the St. 
Petersburg police receives constant calls 
to the palace and elsewhere, andis scarcely 
ever at rest for a moment. ; 

“For God’s sake,” said poor Alexis, 
“tell the Baron my child is dying, and get 
him to let someone else drive him. Kuz- 
ma drives well, so does Peter.” 

But the Baron sent down word that 
Alexis would bring round the sledge in 
three and a half minutes, or clear out, bag 
and baggage, in ten ; and that in any case 
he might take a week’s notice. 

So poor Olga was left alone for a second 
time, and before her mother returned with 
the doctor she seized the opportunity to 
take leave of this terrestrial hotch-potch 
of sorrows and anxieties and joys, before 


don’t get caught, and try 
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anyone came back to dose her with more 
nasty medicines. 

Her death—or the circumstances under 
which it came about—gave the last 
required tilt to the unbalanced mind of 
Alexis—upset as it was by his late calami- 
ties and by the eloquence of Katkof, who 
had traced all the misfortune to one 
source. With brain on fire, and heart 
heavy with furious indignation, he now 
hastened away to Katkof’s lodging in the 
Galernaya. 

Truly, it would appear that the gods 
were fighting against Baron Krilof ! Every- 
thing combined to play into the hands of 
his enemies ! 

“Give me the money and‘a pistol !” 
cried Alexis, bursting into Katkof’s room. 
“‘I’m going to do it—he has killed my 
child—my Olga —and he has done Vainka 
to death as well---curse him ! He shall die 
for it!” 

“Good!” said Katkof; “you shall 
have the cash in good time—part of it 
may be prepaid—but how and where do 
you propose to do this?” 

“To-night or Thursday,” said Alexis ; 
“he is adunné at the Italian Opera these 
two nights every week ; I shall shoot him 
as he alights at his own door at midnight 
-——there’ll be few or none about, and I 
can drive quickly away !” 

“Good again!” said Katkof; “here’s 
the weapon ; hide it under your kaftan. 
Let it be to-night; the sooner the 
better !” 

“ Lord, how cold it is !” said Alexis, as 
he took his departure presently ; he shiv- 
ered with a variety of emotions, but it 
was undoubtedly very cold—ten degrees 
below zero—cold enough to freeze a flying 
bird in mid-air. 

It was a bad night for coachmen and 
servants whose duty had brought them to 
the Grand Theatre, outside of which—in 
the great square—they must wait for three 
long, cold hours, while their masters sat 
in warmth and comfort, listening to 
divinest music within ! 
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But there were compensations, such as 
hot drinks for sale, even for the coach- 
men; as well as a huge bonfire burning 
on the cobble pavement in the middle of 
the square ; and here Katkof came upon 
Alexis, warming his chilled hands and 
feet, and shivering in spite of the hot 
furnace. 

* A cursed shame, I call it!” said Kat- 
kof ; “ imagine your master and his friends 
within there, and contrast their position 
with yours here! Lord! what have the 
poor done that things should be so differ- 
ent for the rich and for us? We shiver- 
ing out here, and they—your Baron and 
the rest—— ” 

“ He'll te hot enough where I send him 
after the show’s over!” growled the other. 

“Good,” said Katkof; “got the— 
er—instrument of Justice ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve got it all right!” said Alexis 
with an inconsequent laugh. 

‘Have a drink?” Katkof continued ; 
‘it will steady your hand.” 

“My hand’s all right,” said Alexis ; 
“but I'll have the drink.” 

The opera was over. The chilled 
coachmen brought up their sledges one 
after the other under the great covered 
approach to the chief entrance. Krilof, 
being an important person, and officially 
in a perpetual hurry, was allowed the 
privilege of keeping his sledge out of the 
line, apart from those of the common 
herd, in order that it might be at hand at 
a moment’s notice. Consequently, Alexis 
was the first, or nearly so, to drive up to 
the door. Alexis sat in the most approved 
attitude of the Russian Jehu, both arms 
outstretched and a rein in each hand; he 
was a fine-looking fellow, bearded and 
handsome, and he and the Baron’s pair of 
splendid horses made a good show. The 
Baron jumped in shivering, wrapped the 
furs well round him, and was driven off 
at a rattling pace, for the frozen horses 
were glad enough to go! 

“ Good-night, Alexis!” said Katkof 
softly as he passed; but Alexis was “ on 
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the job” and took no notice. In ten 
minutes the horses pulled up at the 
great door of the palace on the English 
quay. 

Krilof, suspecting nothing, alighted ; 
he turned his head—‘‘ To-morrow at 
nine !” he jerked out. Then he entered 
the house. 

Half an hour later the Major Domo 
interrupted the great man at supper. 

“ Excellence,” he cried, “do you re- 
quire the horses again to-night ?” 

“Certainly not!” said Krilof; “I told 
the fellow so.” 

“ Because Aiexis is still walking them 
up and down outside.” 

“The more fool he,” said Krilof. 
“Senl the idiot away; he'll ruin the 
horses a night like this!” 

The Major Domo went out himself to 
send Alexis home; the concierge had 
gone to bed. He called from the door ; 


the horses pulled up, but Alexis did not 
reply. 

“ Alexis!” cried the man, “are you 
asleep, idiot? Take the horses in at 
once!” 

But still Alexis took no notice. The 
steward looked closer. 

Then he received a shock. 

Alexis was frozen as stiff as a marble 
statue ; he must, the doctor said presently, 
have been dead for over an hour! The 
horses knew their business thoroughly ! 
Alexis was dead before he left the 
theatre. 

“Lord!” said the Baron when he 
heard of it, “‘there’s a pair of horses! eh? 
I might do just as well without a coach- 
man ; however, see that there’s another 
fellow ready for me by nine to-morrow!” 

The Baron was a hard man; but 
assuredly the gods had fought for him 
that night. 
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**PROM AN ULTIMATE DIM THULE.”’ Il, 
(A Record of Dreams.) By S. H. Sime. 


No one has gazed upon the MEKOM in his real shape, for he never appears in it, Any one of his 
appearances, and they are legion, will shed a blight upon silly wandering ghosts. Seeing that the 
crabs were getting out of the way before he awoke, I seized my double’s arm—for there were two of 
me—and retired. Take warning when you wander in dreams to avoid the MEKOM. 


[ Za be continued.) 





ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLI'. 


BY LIEUTENANT A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


III.—Tippu Tip, THE SLAVER. 






iva m ©, as I said 


ey cy 6 before, it 
aN \ i Bee pleas- 
he cn ant there at 
pied \ ee Kavwvalli’s. 


To the south 
of us, from 
the other side 
of a deep ra- 
vine, rose a 
chain of high, 
rocky hills, on 
the flat sum- 
mits of which 
dwelt the war- 
like Baregga 
tribe, the ene- 
mies of Kavalli 
and Majamboni. We had a good deal of 
trouble with them afterwards, and some 
tough fighting toc, but, as Rudyard 
Kipling says, “ that is another story.” 

To the east the land sloped gently up 
and up, until it seemed to end in the sky. 
This was the edge of the Great Central 
African plateau, and from it the land 
tumbled away abruptly in rocky cliffs and 
precipices down to a broad, flat plain, 
2,500 feet below. In this vast cleft of 
the earth lay the lakes Albert and Albert 
Edward Nyanza, with the Semliki river 
and the classic Nile flowing into and from 
them. Across the lake in the far distance 
could be seen the stately mountains of 
Unyoro, coming down in great buttresses 
and foot-hills to the waters of the Albert 
Nyanza, which is one of the huge natural 
reservoirs of the Nile. 

To the west lay the smiling plain 
through which we had already passed, 


sloping away from Kavalli’s down to the 
dark edge of the forest, the regular line of 
which was broken only by the sharp peak 
of Mount Pisgah, standing like a giant 
sentinel on the western horizon. 

To the north, as far as the eye could 
reach, the green undulating plain stretched 
in softly-rounded knolls and grassy hills, 
intersected by cool, clear streams. This 
was the home of the Wa-huma, or 
**Stranger People,” who are supposed 
to have migrated many generations ago 
from Abyssinia. And here these shep- 
herd kings dwell among their flocks and 
herds, like the patriarchs of old. 

You saw there Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, and, in fact, a whole chapter of 
Genesis was spread out before your eyes 
upon that fertile and lovely plain. 

Whichever way you turned, the eyes 
were delighted by some beautiful view, 
and so you can imagine how enchanted 
we were, after the horrors of the forest, to 
pitch our camp on the lovely slope beside 
Kavalli’s village. 

Kavalli himself was one of these Wa: 
huma kings of the tribe called Ba-biassi. 
He was a tall, fine-looking man of about 
thirty years ; he was extremely well-made, 
and had a pleasing and self-possessed 
manner. He had not the flat nose and 
thick lips of the ordinary negroes, but 
his features were well cut and refined, like 
those of a European, as indeed are the 
features of most of the “Stranger People.” 

He was dressed in a long, beautifully- 
cured cow-skin, round the border of 
which had been left a narrow fringe of 
white hair. It was fastened over the left 
shoulder by a large bright iron clasp, and, 
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passing closely under his right arm, it 
hung down below the knees in graceful 
folds. On his arms and ankles were 
thick, rounded rings of ivory, and in his 
hand he always carried a long pipe and a 
tall, beautifully-made spear. He was a 
remarkably fine, picturesque-looking figure, 
and the expression of his face was ex- 
tremely prepossessing. 

His village, composed of beehive-shaped 
grass huts, was built in a large circle upon 
the open plain, and in the middle of it 
was the cattle kraal. It was a pretty and 
peaceful scene when in the evenings, as 
the sun set, the chief and elders of the 
people sat smoking on a little grassy 
knoll near by, and talked over the village 
affairs as they watched the herds of 
cattle being driven home to the kraal for 
the evening milking. It reminded one of 
the words in Gray’s Ziegy - 

‘* The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 

A large flat place was given us for our 
camp, and here we gradually built the 
great grass village in which we lived so 
many months, waiting for and receiving 
Emin Pasha and his people. It was 
built in the form of a square, with the 
huts all round and the doors facing in- 
ward. At one end was the Barazah, or 
council-chamber, an enormous lofty hut 
some sixty feet long, with broad, shady 
verandahs all round it. To the right of it 
were the huts occupied by Stanley and 
ourselves, and the other three sides of the 
great square were almost entirely taken 
up by the huts of Emin Pasha and his 
people, who joined us some months later 
on. In the middle of the great camp was 
a well-kept grass-plot, where we mustered 
and drilled our men in the mornings, and 
in the centre of it was planted a flag-staff 
formed of a thin, straight sapling some 
sixty feet high, which we had cut on the 
mountain-sides two miles distant from the 
village. From it floated the Egyptian and 
American flags, while the Union Jack 
waved in friendly alliance over the huts 
of us officers. 
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In the evenings, when the work was 
done, we used to sit and smoke our pipes 
in the verandah of the Barazah, while we 
talked of our day’s work—of the natives 
around —of our prospects of rescuing Emin 
Pasha and his people. Our Zanzibaris, 
too, would often stroli up and sit round 
the blazing camp-fire in front of the 
Barazah ; and sometimes, as at Fort Bodo, 
they would tell us stories of their wander- 
ings in different countries, and of the 
fables and folk-lore of their land. 

One night when we were talking about 
Major Barttelot and the rear column, and 
wondering about Tippu Tib, the life and 
ways of this well-known Arab became the 
topic of conversation. One of the men 
suggested that Murabo, who was a capital 
raconteur, should tell us the history of his 
life ; so I called upon him to tell us the 
story in his best style. A murmur of 
approval went up from the men, and 
Murabo was pushed forward from among 
them. Nothing loath, he sat himself 
down in front of us and began :— 

“ Eh, Wallah Bwana, that is easy indeed, 
for everyone knows the story in Ungujia, 
and can bear witness if I lie. I will soon 
tell you, if you will, the history of Hamed- 
bin-Muhamed, for you must know that 
is his real name, Hamed the son of 
Muhamed. 

“Tt was the Wa-shenzie who gave him 
the name of Tippu Tib, because they 
said he ran so fast that his feet went 
‘Tippu tib, tippu tib, tippu tib,’ and he 
is known everywhere by that name. For, 
as you know, Bwana, it is the custom in 
our country to call a man according to 
some personal mark, whether it be a 
spot on his body, a blind eye, or some- 
thing in his nature, just as we call you 
Boubarika, or the Chetah, because you 
are so headstrong and rash. 

“Tippu Tib is now a great man, and 
more powerful than all the Arabs of 
Nyangwe; but many years ago he was 
only a m’fanyi biashara (small trader) in 
Ungujia, his father being the Arab 
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Muhamed, and his mother a_ black 
woman of our Swahili race. 

“In those days Central Africa was a 
different place to what it is now. There 
were no roads or trade routes then; a 
mystery hung like a cloud over the 
interior, and no one knew much about 
the great Tanganyika Lake and the dim 
mysterious 
forest be- 
yond. But 
wonderful 
tales and ru- 
mours, Bwa- 
na, came 
from the far 
interior— 
stories of 
ivory and 
slaves and 
gold untold, 
and all the 
rich harvest 
might be 
gathered in 
by a handful 
of stalwart, 
determined 
men, with a 
few bales of 
cloth and 
beads upon 
their heads, 
and guns 
from Ulaiya 
in their 
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of the west, to trade with the Wa-shenzie 
chiefs, or to make slaves of them if he 
could, and rob them of their stores of 
ivory. 

“ But he was a poor man, Bwana, and 
had not enough money to buy cloth and 
guns. So he went to old Tarya Topan, 
the rich Hindu of Ungujia, who lent him 
$20,000 for 
the venture, 
on the pro- 
mise that he 
should have 
half the 
gains. 

“ Gather- 
ing together 
one hundred 
and fifty 
men, and 
arming them 
with guns, 
Tippu Tib 
and his safari 
crossed the 
Straits of 
Bagamoyo 
and plunged 
boldly into 
the unknown 
land. 

“For three 
years he wan- 
dered up and 
down, farther 
and farther 


hands. down the 

“Ah ! those coast; but 
were the days Murabo telling his story by the camp-fir >. he did not 
when poor gain much, 


men easily became rich; but now we have 
to toil and work to get our daily food, and 
to lay by enough to buy a little shamda 
on which to settle down when we are old 
and past work. 

“ Long ago, when he was little more 
than a kijana, Tippu Tib, like many 
other young men, heard the stories and 
longed to start off to the unknown land 


for the Wa-shenzie villages were too strong 
for him to attack, and the chiefs were not 
generous in their trading. He was down- 
cast, and his heart sank in his stomach, 
for ke had lost many men from sickness 
and from the attacks of hostile tribes 
till he had but seventy men left. Still 
hoping, however, he journeyed on, until 
one day he came to a great village with a 

















double stockade around it Near ‘it he 
encamped with his followers in orde: to 
trade with the king, who was rich in ivory 
and treasure. Here he stayed some 
months ; but finding that trade was slow, 
and that daily the king opened his 
mouth wider and wider for presents, he 
determined to leave the village and set 
out again towards the west. But the 
king desired to get all that he had of 
cloth and beads, and made reason after 
reason (as the Wa-shenzie will) for 
keeping him there, and at last gave 
secret orders to his people to kill him 
should they chance to find him alone 
outside the village. 

“Now, early one morning Tippu Tib, 
suspecting no treachery, was walking 
outside the stockade, when suddenly three 
of the king’s men sprang from the bushes 
upon him and attacked him with their 
spears. Being unarmed, he fled towards 
his camp, pursued by the Wa-shenzie, 
and just as he was entering it one of them 
threw a spear at him and brought him to 
his knees. By chance one of his wives 
was out drawing water, and, hearing his 
cries for help, she flew swiftly to his tent 
and brought him his gun. With it he 
quickly shot the foremost of his pursuers, 
and the other two, seeing the fate of their 
comrade, fled into the jungle. 

“Hearing the gun fired, out rushed 
Tippu Tib’s men, guns in hand, to see 
what had befallen. Finding their master 
wounded, and hearing of the treachery of 
the natives, they were mad with rage, and 
instantly got ready to punish them. 
Meanwhile the great drums and horns 
sounded in the village for war, and the 
Wa-shenzie turned out in great numbers 
against them. But the blood of the 
Arabs was hot within them, and, mad- 
dened by their treachery, they stood up 
fearlessly against them. 

“With despérate courage they fought 
on and on till mid-day. Sometimes they 
were driven back, but little by little they 
drove the Wa-shenzie before them and 
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burned their huts as they went At last 
they hemmed them round. and drove 
them into the inner stockade, closirg 
them in in a death-+trap. 

“ With loud cries of triumph the Arabs 
advanced, and the Wa-shenzie, being shut 
up like cattle in a kraal, were mown 
down by their guns till the dead lay 
piled up in heaps. 

“ Eh, Wallah Bwana, it was a sight to 
behold, and the Arabs had a glorious 
revenge ! 

“ The coward king, seeing all was lost, 
shut himself up with his wives in his 
treasure-house ; but the Arabs soon found 
him, and dragging him out by the legs, 
they cut off his head, and Tippu Tib 
seized all his ivory and treasure. After 
looting the village and taking many slaves, 
he loaded the ivory on their heads and 
started off for the west once move with a 
light heart. He was now a rich man, 
and from that time, Bwana, all went 
well with him Village after village of 
the Wa-shenzie fell before him, and he 
marched ‘on proudly, like Mirambo the 
Conqueror, into the very heart of Africa. 
For many months he journeyed on, 
growing richer as he went, till he crossed 
Lake Tanganyika and reached the edge 
of the forest land, and here he camped 
upon the banks of the broad. swift 
Lualaba. 

“Now, one day some of his followers 
captured a native who came from a 
distant land far away down the river 
They brought him before their master, for 
he had a strange story to tell. He told 
Tippu Tib that the name of his country 
was Manyuema, a rich and fertile land 
where ivory was plentiful as grass and 
cattle and goats were in countless 
numbers. 

““Many years before the king and 
queen of that land had disappeared one 
night, taking their little son with them, 
and they had never since been heard of. 
Their people had sought them far and 
wide. Alas! in vain, for they had never 











**He quickly shot the foremost of his pursuers.’’ 


been found; but they still believed that 
the king’s son would one day return to 
rule over them. 

“Tippu Tib, you may be sure, Bwana, 
being wise and full of guile, saw at once 
how easily he could turn this tale to his 
own advantage. 

“ Having made himself master of the 
whole story, he killed the native (as the 
Arabs will) to keep him. quiet, and 
marched on to the land of Manyuema. 
Arrived on the borders of the country, he 
sent out criers among the people, pro- 
claiming himself the lost son of their 
king and queen, who had died long since 
in a distant land. 

“The secret, he said, had been con- 
fided to him by his father and mother as 
they lay at the point of death, and they 
had bidden him return to rule over his 
own country. The credulous and de- 
lighted people, believing his story, wel- 
comed him back with great joy, and with 
one consent proclaimed him king. 

“He built himself a strong village, 
which he called Kasongo, and here he 


settled down and lived in great comfort, 
making hundreds of slaves from the 
countries near by, and collecting all the 
ivory of the land. He ruled with a wise 
head and firm hand, and became so rich 
and great and powerful that no one dared 
question his word. Queri, master, believe 
me, he was verily ruler of the land ! 

“ Having made his rule fast and strong, 
he left some of his chiefs and relations 
to govern the country, and with a great 
caravan of slaves and ivory he marched 
back once more to the sea, and reached 
Ungujia after being lost for eleven years. 

“Ah, it was a great day of rejoicing, 
master, when Tippu Tib returned to 
Ungujia ; and, you may believe it, Tarya 
Topan was glad to see him back, for he 
had long given up all hope of ever seeing 
him again, and thought that his money 
was lost. 

“And the ivory and slaves were sold 
for $500,000, though some say that it 
was even more. Ah! those were good 
days, and money and slaves were plenti- 
ful in Ungujia.” 














ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLIS. 


“And did Tippu Tib remain long in 
Zanzibar ?” I asked Murabo. 

‘*No, Bwana,” he answered, “a few 
months only. The Arabs have a saying 
that ‘He who drinks of African waters 
always returns to drink of them again,’ 
and verily it is a true saying. He thirsted 
for his free life again in the country where 
he was a king, and soon he was on his 
way again to Manyuema. This time he 
took many friends and kinsfolk and wives 
back with him, and the safari numbered 
many hundreds of armed men. There 
were carpenters, too, and builders, and 
fundis of all kinds, as well as slaves, both 
male and female, who carried thousands 
of loads of cloth, beads, and brass wire, 
and great stores of every sort. Such a 
safari had never before left Ungujia. 

“After many months’ marching he 
reached Manyuema, and the whole 
country turned out to greet him and pay 
him homage. 

“* After settling the affairs of the country 
he set the fundis to work, and soon 
houses and mosques were built up, and 
Kasongo became a great town. 

‘* And there he still lives, at Kisingitini, 
or, as the Misungus call it, ‘Stanley Falls,’ 
after the Bwana M’Kubwa. Many are 
the parties of slave-raiders he sends out 
into the forest and countries around, and 
caravans of ivory and slaves go yearly to 
Ungujia. Queri, Bwana, he is the richest 
and most powerful of all the Congo 
Arabs ! 

“One day (if death does not take him 
unawares) he will surely return to Ungujia 
and settle down on the big shambdas he 
has already bought there, for every Arab 
in his old age hungers to return to 
the land of his birth, to dwell among 
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his own people, and end his days in 
peace.” 

“ Assanti Sana,” cried the men, as 
Murabo ceased speaking, “no one in the 
safari tells a story better than you! All 
that you have spoken is true from begin- 
ning to end. Queri, Tippu Tib 1s a very 
great man, and verily, Murabo, you have 
the gift of speech !” 

So with stories and sometimes with 
dances among the men we used to while 
away the evenings, and Kavalli, too, would 
often join us in an eyening gathering, and 
tell us stories about his people and the 
neighbouring tribes. 

We had to rest there many months 
waiting for Emin Pasha and his people 
We had many curious adventures there 
that I should like to tell you of had I the 
space, but perhaps I may do so at some 
future time. 

Many months afterwards we started off 
for the coast with Emin Pasha and all his 
refugees, a huge caravan numbering many 
hundred souls, which Rachid, our chief, 
said reminded him of the story he had 
read in the Koran of the flight of Israel 
from Egypt under the leadership of the 
prophet Moses. 

The Wa-huma, or “Stranger People,” 
were good friends to us; we sojourned 
long with them, but they were always the 
same, and fed us and looked after us gladly. 

Before leaving we gave rich presents to 
Kavalli, Majamboni, and all the surround- 
ing chiefs. They escorted us by hundreds 
to the outskirts of their country, and we 
parted from them with kindly expressions 
of friendship and goodwill, while they ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that one day we 
would return again to their land and dwell 
in peace among them. 


END. | 
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TO A HALF-BLOWN ROSE. 


BY MARIE M. A, BULAU. 


WITIIT A DRAWING BY STEPHEN REID. 


WEET rose, soft rose, that just begins to blow, 
With velvet petals flushed like sunset snow— 
Lie on my listless heart, a moment, so! 


Blue eyes, some day to make a man’s heart mad, 
Your sweetness has a shade of something sad, 
As if you guessed life’s bitter sense and bad. 


Child’s heart, your world is worthier than my own, 
Your world, where passion-flowers remain unsown. 
And death and disillusion are unknown. 


Perhaps it is that from this hair of gold 
I catch the sunshine—but my heart, so cold, 
Forgets that it is wise, and worn, and old. 








MRS. BINGHAM’S FOOT. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE, 


Ag 
‘EARLY every lady in Parmin- 
ster Street declared that little 
Mrs. Bingham ought to put 
her foot down, and they said 
: this with an air of injury be- 
- cause they, like most married 
ladies of Walworth, were in the habit of 
putting their foot down on the least ex- 
cuse, and sometimes on no excuse at all. 
Little Mrs. Bingham was a mild young 
woman who, to the indignation of her 
lady neighbours, not only submitted to the 
lectures, the upbraidings, and the threaten- 
ings of Mr. Bingham without a protest, 
but declined to join the debating society 
which met at the corner of the street 
every evening ; a society restricted to the 
gentle sex whose favourite subject for 
discussion was “ Husbands; and How to 
Deal with Them.” 

“Td Bingham him,” remarked a very 
thin lady, shivering with an acute sense 
of justice, ‘if he was a ’usbin of mine, 
and he dared to carry on to me as I ’eard 
him carry on to her this morning over 
his breakfast.” 

“Had rashers 
another lady. 

“ /fe had rashers,” corrected the very 
thin lady “ Ketch him letting her ‘ave 
a mouthful of anything in the shipe of 
luxuries. I assure you, Mrs. What is-it, 
that poor woman works her fingers to 
bone and waits on that lout ’and 
And this is the way he treats 





didn’t they?” asked 


the 
and foot. 
her ! 

“T ain’t got no sympathy with her,” 
declared the other lady. “I’ve give her 
good advice, I ’ave, and she ain’t acted on 
it, and 1 wash my ’ands of the whole 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. HUTCHINSON. 


affair. JZ advised her to give him a clip 
side the ’ead with the rollin’ pin when he 
wasn’t looking. I’ve knowed that answer,” 
concluded the lady, with a nod of the 
head signifying knowledge that experience 
alone can bring, “I’ve knowed that 
answer when other argiments ’ave failed.” 

“ Never strikes her, does he?” asked 
a member. 

“ Better if he did. I’d rather sez that 
than so much chow-row. And as I say, 
it isn’t as if she answered him back. 
‘There’d be some sense in it then.” 

“She'll see her error some day,” de- 
clared the very thin lady, with confidence. 
** Mark my words.” 

Little Mrs. Bingham, not being a 
member of the debating society, was at 
home giving the last touches to the meal 
which she had prepared for Mr. Bingham, 
and reading now and again a line from 
a letter which had arrived by the evening 
post. The post came rarely to 18, 
Parminster Street, and Parminster Street 
had noted its call of this evening, and 
if Mrs. Bingham had been a reasonable 
woman, one or two neighbours would 
have called to find out who the letter was 
from. As it was, the young woman with 
news of high importance had nobody 
with whom she could share it, for which 
reason she waited the arrival of her 
husband with rare impatience. She had 


read the letter twice to the cat, but the 
cat, finding that attention led to no re 
freshment, yawned slightly and walked 
out to the back. 

‘* Now then, face,” shouted Mr. Bing 
ham, loudly, “what do'you want to go 
opening the door lik: .that for?” 














*- Off with these boots of mine.”’ 
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“ To let you in, Joseph.” 

“To let me fall down and break my 
blooming neck, you mean,” grumbled 
Mr. Bingham. “ Off with these boots of 
mine.” 

“Yes, Joseph. 
something. My sister 

“Not so much jor!” commanded Mr. 
Bingham, severely. “J’ear? Man can’t 
get a word in edgeways in this ’ouse. 
You keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
open, that’s guite enough for you. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, Joseph.” 

* Vurry well then,” said Mr. Bingham, 
sitting at the table. “ Don’t let me ’ave 
to speak again. What’s this ere you’re 
a servin’ me with? Steak?” 

“Yes, dear. I—I thought you’d like 
a steak. Can’t you manage to eat it ?” 

“I can manage to eat it,” said Mr. 
Bingham, gloomily, “ and that’s about all. 
But I shan’t touch it till you leave off 
staring atme. BE OFF!” 

“Very well, Joseph. T’ll go upstairs 
and do some sewing.” 

“’Igh time you did something useful,” 
said Mr. Bingham, eating with extra- 
ordinary appetite. “You lead the life 
of a lady of title, that’s what you do.” 

If Mr. Bingham spoke with truth there 
is less reason than is usually supposed to 
exist for envying the lot of women in 
society. Mrs. Bingham went upstairs and 
worked at some small garments, but she 
did not this evening cry over them as was 
usual; instead the young woman took 
the letter from her pocket rather frequently 
and kissed it, and put it back only to take 
it out again. In such spirits was Mrs. 
Bingham that she actually began to sing ; 
whereupon Mr. Bingham rapped loudly 
and ordered her to stop, saying ironically 
that it was very pretty, but that he feared 
the sound might put the fire out. So 
little Mrs. Bingham thought her song in- 
stead of singing it, and smiled as she 
looked forward to the long, long talk she 
would have with her sister the next day. 


And I want to tell you 


” 
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Since her marriage this sister had been 
away travelling ; her sister’s mistress being 
a mature lady who played juvenile parts 
in provincial companies with very great 
success. And as the sister had no ap- 
probation for Joseph, whom she had not 
met, why, perhaps it would be just as well 
that they should not meet; it was im- 
possible to elude recognition of the fact 
that Mr. Bingham was a gentleman who 
did not get along well with everybody. 
Little Mrs. Bingham wrote, therefore, a 
line begging her sister to call before the 
evening ; to assure her that she was feel- 
ing very well considering, that she should 
tell her all the news when they met, and 
that she was her loving affectionate sister. 

“ Pudden-head !” roared Mr. Bingham, 
from below. 

‘“* Meaning me, Joseph?” 

“Who else should I mean,” shouted 
Mr. Bingham. ‘What's the idea of stay- 
ing up there all night ?” 

“I was only * 

“Come down,” ordered Mr. Bingham, 
shortly. He waited until his little wife 
had obeyed, and then he pointed at the 
table. 

“Clear that away.” And she did it. 
“Ts that table what you call clean?” 
asked Mr. Bingham. 

“Yes, Joseph, dear. 
day.” 

“It ain’t what / call clean. Get your 
brush, and your pail, and your soap, and 
scrub it again. ’Urry!” 

It was a great satisfaction to Mr. Bing- 
ham, seated in the corner near the fire, 
pipe in mouth, and halfpenny newspaper 
in hand, to look up now and again to 
see his wife working hard, and to tell her 
to work harder. It enabled Mr. Bingham 





I scrubbed. it to- 


to feel that he was getting even with the 
world ; that he was (as he expressed it) 
getting his own back again. His van fore- 
man was of a somewhat despotic nature, 
and by day Mr. Bingham, as a railway 
carman, had to obey orders ; in the even- 
ing and in his own house it was he who 

















was overseer. Moreover, when he had 
read all the police intelligence in the 
paper, it was distinctly comforting to be 
able to sit back and divert himself with 
caustic criticism. 

“What are you looking so blcomin 
pleased about?” demanded Mr. Bing- 
ham, aggrievedly, when he had come to 
an end of other subjects. “’Tisn’t the 
first time this evening I’ve caught you 
with a smile on your face. Is there any- 
thing specially funny about me ?” 

“No, Joseph.” (And, indeed, there 
was not.) 

“Well then,” said Mr. Bingham, de- 
finitely, ‘“‘not so much of it, if you 
please. If there’s one thing that aggera- 
vates me more than another, it is to see 
anybody with a perpetule grin on their 
face. And what’s more,” here Mr. Bing- 
ham struck the table loudly, ‘ you know 
a.” 

**T don’t often have the chance of smil- 
ing, Joseph.” 

“You'll ’ave a chance of smiling the 
other side of your mouth, my girl, if you 
give me any of your back answers. Fetch 
my ’at!” 

Mr. Bingham fixed his hat with the 
aid of the mirror over the mantelpiece 
and looked at himself with cordial in- 
terest. 

“* Going out, Joseph?” 

“Not without your kind permission,” 
said Mr. Bingham, with exaggerated de- 
ference. “If you cou/d spare me out of 
your sight for a few minutes I had thought 
of looking in at the Radical Club, but if 
you've the slightest objection 

“ {don’t mind,” said little Mrs. Bing- 
ham. 

“7 don’t know how to thank you,” 
replied Mr. Bingham, ironically, “for 
all your generousness. Only ’ope you'll be 
careful not to overdo it.” 

Mrs, Bingham went through the pas- 
sage to open the door for him and waited 
there dutifully. 

“* Now what are you ’anging about for?” 


, 
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demanded Mr. Bingham. “Can't I be 
allowed to let meself out of me own ’ouse 
now? Is'pose you want to go ketching 
cold, and let me in for a nice long doctor’s 
bill.” 

“*T’m very careful, Joseph.” 

“You'd better,” said Mr. Bingham, 
threateningly, and slammed the door. 

The next evening Mr. Bingham, arriv- 
ing at his house in Parminster Street, had 
some difficulty with the door. The lock 
was turned on the inside. Mr. Bingham 
had to knock, and even then he was kept 
waiting for quite two minutes ; a sufficient 
time to enable him, on the door being 
opened, to enter boiling with indignation. 
The small oil-lamp which faintly illumined 
the passage was low; there was an ab- 
sence of the smell of hot dinner which 
usually greeted him. In the kitchen the 
lamp with a pink shade was burning 
dimly. Mr. Bingham stared round with 
as much, perhaps, of amazement as of 
annoyance. 

* And what might be the name of this 
mellow-drahmer?” he enquired, bitterly. 
‘What piece are we playing of now I 
should like to know?” The little woman 
came forward and turned the lamp down 
a little more. ‘ Leave the lamp alone, 
can’t you,” shouted Mr. Bingham. 

**T can,” she said loudly, “ but I’m not 
going to. Eat your dinner, and be quick 
about it.” 

“ Eat me dinner,” repeated Mr. Bingham 
in a dazed way, ‘‘and be quick about it. 
Well, ¢his is something, so ’elp my good- 
ness! What have you been doing to 
yourself? Take that shawl off your ’ead 
this minute.” 

“The shawl’s all right,” she said, sharply. 
“ Get on with your dinner: I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Do you think I’m going to take on 
cold meat?” demanded Mr. Bingham, 
starting up angrily. ‘‘ Because, if so, 
you’re jolly well mistook. ’Pon my word, 
I wonder I don’t zs 
Mr. Bingham bent down with his hand 
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lifted threateningly. Instantly he received 
a box on the ear which made him spin 
round twice. 

“? Ere,” said Mr. Bingham, with an 
injured air, “’old on, ’o/d2 on. That 
’urts.” 

“That was the idea,” she said, calmly. 
* Don’t you dare to lift your hand to me 
again mind.” 

“Well,” said Mr. 
“7 never have before. 
off.” 

“ Cer-tainly not !” said the litt]: woman, 
decidedly. 

“You disobey me, me your lorful 
merried ’usin? You ’ave the daringness 
to stand there in front of the fire and 
Get out of the way of the fire, can’t you?” 

“Look here, Joseph,” said the little 
woman loudly and without moving, “ you 
and me had better come to an under- 
standing.” 

“ Don’t ‘owl so,” begged Mr. Bingham. 
“T never ’eard you talk loud before. 
Don’t want the neighbours to ’ear, do 


Bingham, weakly, 
Take my boots 





you ?” 

“ Yes,” she said firmly, “Ido. They’ve 
heard enough of your voice the last ten 
months, mine’ll be a nice change for em.” 

“You're off your ’ead to-night. What’s 
come over you ?” 

“Common - sense,” cried the little 
woman with much excitement. “ That's 
what’s come over me. I’ve endured your 
badgering long enough. I begin to see 
that I made a mistake in putting up with 
your nagging habits as I hive. I’m a 
quiet woman, and like a quiet life, but if 
you don’t behave yourself in future, I'll 
talk to you worse than you've ever talked 
to me.” 

“You're making a lot of fuss over nothin’ 
at all,” urged Mr. Bingham, nervously, in 

“T don’t mean nothin’ by 
It’s only me manner that’s 


a low voice. 
what I say. 
against me.” 
“That manner,” said the little woman, 
dogmatically, “that manner, Joseph, you’ve 
got to change from this day ’enceforth. 
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If you’re going on bzing unkind to me, 
I shall simply go right away from you.” 

‘Don’t talk so—so foolish,” said Mr. 
Bingham, anxiously. ‘“‘ We’ve got no call 
to go and fall out.” 

“Z have. You've done all the falling 
out ’itherto, and now J’m going to play 
that part. Got your wages?” 

“Of course I’ve got me wages,” said 
Mr. Bingham, sulkily. “Think I’m the 
kind of man to give ’em to anybody else ?” 

“Tn future that’s the kind of man you’ve 
got to be. Count it all out there on the 
table.” 

* Not m2!” said Mr. Bingham. 

“Count it all out there on the table,” 
repeated the little woman, violently. 
“Don’t make me ask you again.” 

“Moderite your voice,” begged Mr. 
Bingham, urgently. “ You'll haveall Par- 
minster Street round the doorway d’rectly 
listening to our private conversation.” 

“ Not for the first time.” 

“Look ’ere,” said Mr. Bingham, with 
generosity, “I tell you what. If I’ve 
said anything at any time to ‘urt your 
feelings, I’m prepared to go so far as to 
siy it was spoke onintentional. There! 
And now let’s shake ’ands and be friends 
like sensible people.” 

‘*A fortnight’s pay,” said the little 
woman, as one who wrestles with a mathe- 
matical prob!em, “ at twenty-five shillings 
a week and overtime. Two pound ten 
on ¢h2t table, please, and the overtime you 
can keep for yourself.” 

“Good!” cried Mr. Bingham with 
much enjoyment. “ ’'Ighly amusing, pon 
me word. Reminds me of the hoomorous 
things you used to say when me and you 
was courting. Lord, what a one you was 
for making puns on people’s names.” 

“This isn’t a joke,” said the little 
woman shirply, “ and it isn’t a pun. Un- 
less you’re prepared to ’and over your 
wages in future on pay-night for me to 
carry on the ’ome, instead of doling it 
out a shilling at a time, I tell you straight, 
Joseph, I shall go back to service.” 











***Eve,"’ said Mr. Bingham, ‘‘’old on, ‘old on, that ‘urts.": 
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“It's a point worth considering,” ack- 
nowledged Mr. Bingham, after a moment's 
thought, “and we'll talk it over when 
we've got the time to spare, and when 
you're less excited. It don’t do to settle 
these things off ’and.” 

“I’m going to settle this off hand, 
My sister has got a place ready 


” 


Joseph. 
for me as soon as— 

“T thought your sister had a ’and in 
this,” remarked Mr. Bingham, acutely. 
“‘She’s what I call———” 

“You dare to say a word against my 
sister!” cried the little woman, striking the 
table with the palm of her hand. 

“Don’t knock the furniture about, my 
dear. Don’t go and break up this once 
‘appy ‘ome. How did you know but 
what I was going to call your sister a per- 
fect lady, aye ?” 

“Let me catch you calling her anything 
else.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bingham, rising from 
his seat and speaking cheerfully, “ we’ve 
had a nice long talk and there’s nothin’ 
like it to clear the air. If you don’t 
mind letting me pass—— ” 

“You don’t go out of this house,” 
screamed the litttle woman, with her back 
to the door, “until you've put down 
that two pound ten. And mind you——” 

“ Think of the neighbours,” urged Mr 
Bingham, trembling. 

“T’m too busy thinking of meself. I’ve 
got a lot of lost tme to make up. And 
don’t you flatter yourself, Joseph, because 
I’m quiet after this that I shan’t break out 
again if you recommence any of your 
bully-ragging. The next time I have to 
speak like this, back to service I go, 
mind.” : 

“And what'll become of the little 

**Gran’mother will see to that, soon as 
it arrives. It'll be out of your sight at 


” 





any rate, poor little thing.” 

“But I shan’t want him out of my 
sight,” urged Mr. Bingham. 

“Tt don’t matter what you want,” she 
answered sharply. 
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A pause of nearly a minute. 

“Tell you what, my dear,” said Mr. 
Bingham, “I'll, go out for a stroll and 
think it over. Meanwhile 

“Two pound ten, if you please.” 

“Meanwhile you ’ave a nice rest 
and 

“Two pound ten,” repeated the little 
woman. 

‘I'd forgot about that,” he remarked, 
with a confused laugh. 

“ J hadn't.” 

Mr. Bingham counted out the amount 
carefully on the table, and returned the 
few shillings in excess of that sum to his 
waistcoat pocket. He sighed as he did 
this, and shook his head wearily as indi 
cating that he had lost heavily over the 
transaction. The little woman took up 
the money and put it in a purse which 
she brought out of her pocket. 

“Where did you get your purse, my 
dear?” asked Mr. Bingham, humbly. 

“Sister sent it me.” 

“Give her my love when you're 
writing.” 

“She don’t want it.” 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Bingham, 
“give us—that lamp wants some fresh 
oil—give us a kiss to show we're friends.” 

“Not now,” she said quickly, stepping 
aside. ‘‘ You don’t deserve it.” 

“T wish your disposition wasn’t quite 
so ’arsh, my dear,” said Mr. Bingham, 
wistfully. “I take these little snacks 
more to ’eart than you think for. O 
revoir !” 

The door closed behind Mr. Bingham, 
and his footseps went slowly past the 
window of the front room. The matrons 
who lived next door were already com- 
municating with their neighbours the 
astounding information that Mrs. Bing- 
ham had at last taken the advice of 
Parminster Street, and they watched the 
depressed Mr. Bingham with the look 
that a conquering tribe bestows upon a 
new captive. From the front room of 
Number Ej:ghteen came a_ white-faced 
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little woman, and in the dimly lighted 
kitchen she hugged and kissed another 
little woman as much like herself as 
sisters can contrive to be. 

“So /¢hat's all right,” declared Mrs. 
Bingham’s sister, as she discarded the 
shawl and accepted Mrs. Bingham’s assist- 
ance with a smart bonnet and a dark-blue 
cloak that earlier in the day had made 
Parminster Street gasp. “ Here’s the 
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money, dear, and mind you keep him up 
to paying it regular. Above all,” with 
an affectionate hug, “do-ee take care of 
vourself.” 

*T’ll try,” said Mrs. Bingham. 
it is good of you to e 

*‘T’ve. enjoyed it,” declared the other 
little woman, adjusting her veil. “I can 


* And 





quite understand now how it is mistress 
won’t give up the stage.” 


‘ 
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‘* How is it you never come to see us on Sundays?” 
“Well, you see, I work hard all the week, and on Sundays I prefer to avoid exertion.” 























BULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


THE SPORT 
BY Ss. L 


O the dweller in Spain and Portugal 
the bull-ring is ‘as dear as the race- 
course to an English betting man, the par- 
tridge in the autumn stubble to the sports 
man, the fox breaking from cover to the 
huntsman. Tauromachy is no mere brutal 
exhibition of 
bloodshed ; it 1s . 


AND 


ITS PATRONS 


BENSUSAN. 


rears good bulls is highly honoured. Every 
town of any pretensions has its arena, and 
in the tiny little villages the traveller sees 
children armed with a piece of wood and 
a ragged cloth practising proper attitudes 
before some yoked ox or harnessed mule, 
which looks on 
in a state of sur- 





a high art, with eee 
renowned mas- 
ters and numer- 
ous traditions. 
The illustrious 
matado. is the 
master of evcry 
bull he mects, 
anticipates each 
action, and can 
guard himself 
completely; a 
jockey hardly 
knows more 
about ‘horses 
than he about 
bulls. The poor 
man of the 
Ibenan Penin 
sula has no tie 
to hfe save the 
arena, the trou- 
bles of his hard 
existence are 
only really for- 








prised indiffer- 
ence. fan y los 
toros, “bread 
and bulls,” that 
is the cry of the 
poor Spaniard ; 
and to save the 
few pence neces- 
sary to see the 
latter he will 
often deny him- 
self the first. As 
in this country 
we sometimes 
meet a man who 
will sacrifice a 
day’s work to 
see a horse run 
or a cricket 
match decided, 
so in the South 
we meet hard- 
worked, ill-paid 
fellows, ready to 
sacrifice any- 








gotten when he 
hears the trum- 
pet sound for 
the entrance of his favourite matador’s 
cuadrilla, In consequence of the universal 
popularity of the pastime, the best-known 
fighters make huge fortunes. Bull-farm 
ing 1s a profitable occupation, and he who 


Rafael Guerra (‘‘ Guerrita’’), Premier Matador of Spain. 


thing or every- 
thing to get the 
wherewithal to 
buy a cheap seat in the sunny side of the 
bull-ring, and be almost broiled, for two 
short hours of bloodshed and excitement. 

In Portugal, though no bulls are killed 
and no horses slaughtered, the interest is 
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nearly as great; and the Portuguese arena 
affords feats of horsemanship and agility 
that are impossible, and, indeed, unlooked 
for across the border. It is curious that 
in Portugal, though there is no kill- 
‘ing, the audience is fairiy well content ; 
while in the South of France, where 
tauromachy has become very popular, 
the public are nowadays ready to tear the 
arena to pieces because the law forbids all 
killing. The excitement over bull-fights 
is one of climate, and appeals to both 
sexes In Portugal I have seen the beau- 
tiful Queen Amelia present on several 
occasions at the Campo Pequefio, and in 
Spain I have noticed little girls not in 
their teens 'ooking on without emotion 
at dying bulls and disembowelled horses 
After all, it is but another phase of the lust 
for slaughter that makes men shoot scores 
of wild birds in a day, and pot tame 
pigeons sent from the traps on the plateau 
outside the Monte Carlo Casino. I have 
been more sickened by the so-called sport 
at Monte Carlo than ever I was in a bull- 
ring. Take away the slaughter of the 
miserable horses, and the contest between 
man and bull remains fascinating, soul- 
stirring, while the death-roll of Spanish 
fighters is heavy enough to show that it is 
no child’s play for the most experienced 
men. When we cease from hunting tame 
stags or shooting trapped pigeons and 
hand-reared pheasants, we shall be justi- 
fied in holding up our hands in holy hor- 
ror at the amusement of another nation ; 
till then, indignation is out of place. 
None the less the bull-fighting mania is a 
national evil, at least in Spain, because it 
brutalises men, women and children, and 
accumulates a vast amount of scarce public 
money for a rough, ill-educated, profligate 
set of men. ‘The average bull-fighter is a 
man toavoid. Courage is his one redeem- 
ing quality. There are exceptions, few 
and far between, to a general verdict of 
condemnation. No powerful Society for 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals exists in 
Poztugal and Spain, there is no public 
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opinion to create one; in fact, the bull 
fighter is a man of great eminence, ‘n- 
ttigues with some of the highest in the 
land, and is received everywhere. In 
Spain the palaces of royalty are not 
barred against the leading des¢ros. The 
best and largest bull-rings in Spain 
can hold nearly twenty thousand people, 
anda large number accommodate between 
twelve and fifteen thousand. Rafael 
Guerra (Guerrita), the premier bull fighter 
of Spain, can earn as much as eighty 
thousand pounds in a single season, and 
Don Luis Mazzantini, a gentleman by 
birth and education, a doctor of laws, and 
almost the equal of Guerrita in the arena, 
earns more than fifty thousand pounds a 
year. Dozens of good men draw more 
money from their poverty-stricken country 
than they can spend, and when they used 
to go across the border to kill in the 
South of France. before the Loi Gram- 
mont was put into execution, one of them, 
Reverte by name. was seen to light his 
cigar with a fifty franc note to shcw the 
contempt he had for his audience 
and their money. I write nothing but 
truth when recording a statement that the 
death of a first-class bull-fighter causes 
more sensation ‘n Spain than the down- 
fall of a Ministry, and that two out of 
three of the lower-class Spaniards would 
rather lose Cuba than Guerrita. I have 
seen the horses taken from a successful 
matador’s carriage, and dozens of willing 
hands drag the vehicle through the town, 
while the military band has done honour to 
the valiant man who has killed three bulls 
in two hours and received two hundred 
pounds for the job. In view of the im- 
portance of the national amusement, and 
recalling the significant fact that the 
authorities encourage the populace to 
drown their troubles in the blood of bulls 
and horses, it will not be deemed out of 
place to carefully consider tauromachy in 
some of its aspects. 

I have seen the fights in three countries 
under every variety of circumstances, have 























Provoking the Bull. 














The Arrival of the Matador. 


seen ren, bulls, and horses killed, dis- 
cussed the technicalities of the art with 
some of its first masters, and carefully 
studied the reports of Spain and Portu- 
gal’s critics upon fights at which I have 
been present. It should be mentioned 
that a big Spanish or Portuguese paper 
has its dramatic, musical, art, and bull- 
fighting critic, and that the writings of the 
last-named gentleman are, or should be, 
worth more to the publication than the 
combined efforts of the rest. Men like 
Sanchez de Neira, “Candido” and “Severo” 
are better known throughout the length 
and breadth of Spain than are the dram- 
atic critics of England. On paper, these 
gentlemen are the finest fighters the world 
has ever seen. They are by no means 
venal, so far as an “outsider” can 
judge. They will impeach the methods 
of any fighter and the bulls of any farmer, 
and they have trained the public to such 
a condition of critical appreciation that a 
tiny blunder, not to be noticed by a 
novice, will throw a huge assembly into a 


rage. ‘Lruly it may be said of the bull- 


fighter as of the actor, that they who live 
to please, must please to live. ‘The public 
will not allow its greatest favourites the 
privilege of a mistake, and men have-lost 
their lives through trying, by some terribly 
rash act, to win back the favour of an 
angry audience. 

The personnel of the bull-ring differs 
considerably in Spain and Portugal. Por- 
tuguese laws do not admit of slaughter, 
and, consequently, the most important 
figure in the arena is the cava/hetro, who 
rides a magnificent horse and encounters 
the bull with light wooden lances of vari- 
ous lengths, decorated with ribbons and 
paper rosettes, and tipped at the end with 
a strong barbed hook. Bulls fighting in 
Portugal have their horns covered in 
leather to prevent bloodshed, and there- 
fore the cavalheiro can afford to ride a 
magnificent horse, while, as he is usually 
an expert rider, the’ sight is a very pleasant 
one. When the bull has been ornamented 
with two or three of these light lances, 
called farpas, the work of the cavalheiro 
is over, and the baiting 1s continued 











BULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


by the Jdandarilheiros, footmen armed 
with short darts, who face the charge of 
their opponent, put their weapons in be- 
hind bis horns, and escape by what seems 
a miracle. Finally a dozen men, called 
foreados, and curiously dressed in scream- 
ing colours, enter the arena, and with 
bare hands catch the bull and hold him 
helpless. Ata given signal they all run 
away, and the startled animal is left for a 
few moments to career round the ring. 
Then a number of tame bullocks run into 
the arena. They belong to the farm on 
which the bull was bred, and he knows 
them by sight and sound, for they have 
bells round their necks. The well-trained 
animals come right round him and then 
rur for the stables, where the bull’s wounds, 
which are very trifling, are doctored, and 
he is carried away with his fellows at the 
end of the day for rest and recreation pre- 
paratory to the next fight. Twelve bulls 
are fought in a Portuguese arena, and there 
is an interval between the appearance of 
the sixth and seventh. 
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The programme varies considerably, for 
sometimes a great Spanish fighter will 
bring his ¢uadrilla across the border, 
and, being accustomed to deal with bare- 
horned bulls, he treats these comparatively 
harmless ones with no respect, and suc- 
ceeds in the accomplishment of feats that 
are a triumph of nerve and dexterity. 
Now and again the great Portuguese 
horsemen go to Spain and give an exhi 
bition of their prowess, but in Portugal 
there are not many very good men just at 
present. None the less such cava/hetros 
as Alfred Tinoco and Ferdinand Oliveira 
are sure of a fine welcome in the neigh- 
bouring country when their own can 
spare them fora time. Portuguese bulls 
are smaller and less fierce than those of 
Spain. 

Turning to consider the methods of 
the last-named country, it will be found 
that they vary very considerably. They 
lack the variety of Portugal and are year 
in, year out, the same. The fight is com- 
menced by ficadors, who correspond to 


A Dangerous Trick. 
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the cavalheiros of Portugal, in so far as 
they are on horseback. Here all resem 
blance ends ; the Spanish horses are old, 
worn-out refuse of the tram companies, 
used up and worthless. One eye is band- 
aged, and this the picador keeps towards 
the bull. Picador himself is usually a 
strong, brutal fellow, whose lower limbs 
are cased in armour and who carries a 
long heavy pole with a very short sharp 
spike at the end. He digs cruel spurs 
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trails is a common sight, and only when 
it falls dying does the puntillero—a kind 
of official slaughterman—put an end to 
its misery. ‘The Spanish public likes to 
see horses slaughtered, and in the course 
of a single fight the six bulls usually kill 
between fifteen and twenty. When you 
remonstrate with a native his usual reply 
is: “What does it matter, such horses 
are worth nothing.” ‘This aspect of tauro- 
machy is brutal and degrading, worthy 
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Puttiog in the Bandarils. 


into his miserable hack and forces it 
against the bull. Toro charges, receives 
a nasty wound from the pointed pole, and 
usually buries his horns up to the head 
in the horse’s belly. Horse falls to the 
ground, picador adroitly rolls off on side 
farthest from bull, the blue or red coated 
attendants whip the tortured horse on to 
its feet if there is enough life left for it to 
stand, and the picador remounts the 
animal, whose entrails are often pro 
truding from hideous wounds. It is a 
ghastly spectacle, but is witnessed with 
complete indifference. A horse running 
round the ring treading out its own en 


of censure in every possible way. The 
bull himself does not call for special pity 
if he be a good fighter. From start to 
finish his rage probably makes him indif- 
ferent to pain, and a first-class matador has 
usually only to reach him once with the 
espada. The sufferings of horses are 
almost impossible for an Englishman to 
witness. Very often an animal badly 
wounded is driven into the stable and 
barbarously doctored for the next fight. 
I could give details, but they would only 
disgust; it is sufficient to state that 
the surgery is only intended to last for a 
quarter of an hour, and readers can per- 
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Clearingjthe. arena. 


haps imagine what it is like. To the 
credit of Don Luis Mazzantini, be it 
said that he, alone of all leading fighters, 
has wounded horses despatched straight 
away, and will not allow them to appear 
twice; all the other men are utterly 
indifferent. 

The Spanish fights are divided into 
three parts by the trumpet of an official 
who sits next to the judge, under the box 
of the president. When sufficient poles 
have been taken, to use the Spanish tech- 
nical term, the trumpet sounds and the 
work of the picadors is over ; they ride 
off to the stables and wait their next call. 
The dandarilleros come next and fight the 
bull with their weapons, which are rather 
more hurtful than those used in Portugal. 
When the bull has received six of these 
the trumpet sounds again for the matador 
to take the field alone and complete the 
bloody work. It is a fine sight. He has 
been in the arena all the time watching 
the bull, with no weapon in his hand. If 


Toro has charged he has simply “ drawn ” 
him with his cafa or cloak, and so perfect 
has been the manipulation that the ani- 
mal can never reach him. Now an atten- 
dant brings him a small scarlet cloth and 
the mu/eta, a long sharp sword probably of 
Toledo workmanship ; he goes up to the 
judge, takes off his hat, and asks leave “‘to 
kill the bull in such a way as shall be 
honourable to Madrid,” or whatever the 
city may be. This permission is at once 
given, the matador tosses his hat over 
the arena and goes to the bull. For 
some minutes there is a duel between 
man and beast, bull charging, man avoid- 
ing, until at last the animal pauses with 
forelegs level, the only position affording 
safe passage to the sword. ‘Then the 
matador raises his esfada, takes aim, 
rushes on and drives the weapon in to the 
hilt behind the left horn, probably to 
the heart. A second later the bull 
falls dying, puntillero comes _ behind 
and drives his short heavy dagger into 














A narrow escape. 
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the brain. ‘Toro rolls dead. A 
gaily-decorated team of mules is driven 
into the arena, and drags the dead bull out 
of the arena to a yard, where he is flayed 
and cut up for sale to the poorer classes, 
labelled “ bull meat.” Other teams pull 
out the dead horses. Sand is freely 
strewn over all the blood-stained patches 
in the arena, not so much for decency as 
to prevent the fighters from slipping. ‘The 
victorious matador is greeted with cheers, 
cigars and flowers are thrown to him, and 
then the picadors attached to the next 
matador’s company, or cvadri//a, come 
out and take their places, another bull 
is released from the /orz/, and business is 
resumed. 


over, 


The foregoing is the briefest 
sible comparison between Spanish and 
Portuguese bull-fights, and I do not pre- 
sent it as an adequate description of 


pos- 


either. There are very many strokes by 
which bulls can be killed. I have 
only mentioned one. Again, bull-farm- 
ing and the testing of the animals 
would afford material for a very long 
article, and the training of men for 


the profession of toreador remains to 
be considered. There are also very many 
ceremonies and customs of great interest 
connected with bull-fighting. Every great 
matador has his own cuvadrilla, consisting 
of capadors or cloakmen, picadors, ban- 
darilleros, and a puntillero. Two, some- 
times three, matadors come to great fights 
in times of feasts and festivals; there is 
usually a reserve or sobrasa/iente in case 
one of the matadors his death. 
Before a contest begins all the companies 
come out together to salute the audience, 
and the sight is a gorgeous one, for the 
men are splendidly dressed and there are 
impressive details connected with this 
grand parade, whether it takes place in 
Portugal or Spain. In the south of France 
in towns like Nimes, Dax, Arles, Bayonne, 
and, I think, Marseilles, the fights are 
usually conducted by Spanish companies 
restricted only with regard to killing. 


meets 
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Some years ago before the French Govern- 
ment took note of the proceedings, these 
towns were doing a huge and profitable 
business on account of the fights. Visitors 
from all parts of the country used to flock 
to see the contests, and in consequence 
big hotels were started and profitably 
conducted, the markets were in a thriving 
condition, and large sums of money 
changed hands. When the slaughter was 
forbidden these prosperous times passed 
away. To see a fight without disem- 
bowelled horses and dead bulls would in 
no way appeal to the aficianado, or highly 
trained amateur. Consequently the latter- 
day traveller in southern France who 
understands the barbarous dialect can 
listen to long complaints against the 
Government from all people from mayor 
to ostler. In fact, the presence of the 
military has been constantly necessary to 
preserve order on the days of fights. 
Truly a lust for biood when once aroused 
is not easily satisfied. Even “le petit 
Sucrier” in the brief days of his liberty 
had a corrida de toros de muerte, in the 
grounds of his estate, at Maisons Lafitte, 
and very badly organised it was. 

The average Englishman, after conquer- 
ing the desire to shut his eyes to the 
horse torture, soon becomes fascinated 
by Spanish bull-fights, and this is probably 
vecause the bull is never attacked from 
behind — except when he receives the 
coup de graéce—and never wounded until 
he attacks. An animal that will not fight 
used formerly to be houghed with the 
media luna, stabbed in the brain, and 
torn to pieces by savage dogs. Now- 
adays a stroke has been invented by 
which to rush on a timorous animal that 
will not charge. Otherwise, toro is at- 
tacked with fire bandarils that explode 
while hanging to his skin—I can’t say 
which of these methods is more disgust- 
ing, having only seen the last. But a good 
bull is a fine fighter, and affords more ex- 
citement than any other animal butchered 
to make a “ sportsman’s ” holiday. 














THE TRYST. 


(From the painting by F. 
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the brain. ‘Toro rolls over, dead. A 
gaily-decorated team of mules is driven 
into the arena, and drags the dead bull out 
of the arena to a yard, where he is flayed 
and cut up for sale to the poorer classes, 
labelled “ bull meat.” Other teams pull 
out the dead horses. Sand is freely 
strewn over all the blood-stained patches 
in the arena, not so much for decency as 
to prevent the fighters from slipping. ‘The 
victorious matador is greeted with cheers, 
cigars and flowers are thrown to him, and 
then the picadors attached to the next 
matador’s company, or cvadril/a, come 
out and take their places, another bull 
is released from the /or7/, and business is 
resumed. 

The foregoing is the briefest pos- 
sible comparison between Spanish and 
Portuguese bull-fights, and I do not pre- 
sent it as an adequate description of 
either. ‘There are very many strokes by 
which bulls be killed. I have 
only mentioned one. Again, bull-farm- 
ing and the testing of the animals 
would afford material for a very long 
article, and the training of men for 
the profession of toreador remains to 
be considered. There are also very many 
ceremonies and customs of great interest 
connected with bull-fighting. Every great 
matador has his own cuvadril/a, consisting 
of capadors or cloakmen, picadors, ban- 
darilleros, and a puntillero. 
times three, matadors come to great fights 
in times of feasts and festivals; there is 
usually a reserve or sobrasa/iente in case 
one of the matadors his death. 
Before a contest begins all the companies 
come out together to salute the audience, 
and the sight is a gorgeous one, for the 
men are splendidly dressed and there are 
impressive details connected with this 
grand parade, whether it takes place in 
Portugal or Spain. In the south of France 
in towns like Nimes, Dax, Arles, Bayonne, 
and, I think, Marseilles, the fights are 
usually conducted by Spanish companies 
restricted only with regard to killing. 
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Some years ago before the French Govern- 
ment took note of the proceedings, these 
towns were doing a huge and profitable 
business on account of the fights. Visitors 
from all parts of the country used to flock 
to see the contests, and in consequence 
big hotels were started and profitably 
conducted, the markets were in a thriving 
condition, and large sums of money 
changed hands. When the slaughter was 
forbidden these prosperous times passed 
away. To see a fight without disem- 
bowelled horses and dead bulls would in 
no way appeal to the afcianado, or highly 
trained amateur. Consequently the latter- 
diy traveller in southern France who 
understands the barbarous dialect can 
listen to long complaints against the 
Government from all people from mayor 
to ostler. In fact, the presence of the 
military has been constantly necessary to 
preserve order on the days of fights. 
Truly a lust for blood when once aroused 
is not easily satisfied. Even ‘“‘le petit 
Sucrier” in the brief days of his liberty 
had a corrida de toros de muerte, in the 
grounds of his estate, at Maisons Lafitte, 
and very badly organised it was. 

The average Englishman, after conquer- 
ing the desire to shut his eyes to the 
horse torture, soon becomes fascinated 
by Spanish bull-fights, and this is probably 
because the bull is never attacked from 
behind — except when he receives the 
coup de gréce—and never wounded until 
he attacks. An animal that will not fight 
used formerly to be houghed with the 
media luna, stabbed in the brain, and 
torn to pieces by savage dogs. Now- 
adays a stroke has been invented by 
which to rush on a timorous animal that 
will not charge. Otherwise, toro is at- 
tacked with fire bandarils that explode 
while hanging to his skin—I can’t say 
which of these methods is more disgust- 
ing, having only seen the last. But a good 
bull is a fine fighter, and affords more ex- 
citement than any other animal butchered 
to make a “ sportsman’s ” holiday. 
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ars III.—THE 


- OW, in the days when Ugh-lomi 
killed the great cave bear there 
was little trouble between the 
horses and men. Indeed, they 
lived apart—the men in the 
river swamps and thickets, the 
horses on the wide grassy uplands between 
the chestnuts and the pines. Sometimes 
a pony would come straying into the clog- 
ging marshes to make a flint-hacked meal, 
and sometimes the tribe would find one, 
the kill of a lion, and drive off the jackals, 
and feast heartily while the sun was high. 
These horses of the old time were clumsy 
at the fetlock and dun-coloured, with a 
rough tail and big head. They came 
every spring-time north-westward into the 





country, after the swallows and before the 
hippopotami, as the grass on the wide 
grew long. They 
came only in small bodies thus far, each 
herd, a stallion and two or three mares 
and a foal or so, having its own stretch of 
country, and they went again when the 
chestnut trees were yellow and the wolves 


downland stretches 


came down the Wealden mountains. 

It was their custom to graze right out 
in the open, going into cover only in the 
heat of the day. They avoided the long 
stretches of thorn and beechwood, pre- 
ferring an isolated group of trees, void 
of ambuscade, so that it was hard to come 
They were never fighters ; 
their heels and teeth were for one another, 
but in the clear country, once they were 
started, no living thing came near them, 
though perhaps the elephant might have 
done so, had he felt the need. And in 


upon them. 


First. HORSEMAN. 


those days man seemed a harmless thing 
enough. No whisper of prophetic intel- 
ligence told the species of the terrible 
slavery that was to come, of the whip 
and spur and bearing-rein, the clumsy 
load and the slippery street, the in- 
sufficient food, and the knacker’s yard, 
that was to replace the wide grass-land 
and the freedom of the earth. 

Down in the Wey marshes Ugh-lomi 
and Eudena had never seén the horses 
closely, but now they saw them every day 
as the two of them raided out from 
their lair on the ledge in the gorge, 
raiding together in search of food. ‘They 
had returned to the ledge after the killing 
of Andoo ; for of the she-bear they were 
not afraid. The she-bear had become 
afraid of them, and when she winded 
them she ‘went aside. ‘The two went 
together everywhere ; for since they had 
left the tribe Eudena was not so much 
Ugh-lomi’s woman as his mate; she 
learnt to hunt even—as much, that is, as 
any woman could. She was indeed a mar- 
vellous woman. He would lie for hours 
watching a beast, or planning catches in 
that shock head of his, and she would 
stay beside him, with her bright eyes 
upon him, offering no irritating sugges- 
tions—as stillas any man. A wonderful 
woman ! 

At the top of the cliff was an open grassy 
lawn and then beechwoods, and gvuing 
through the beechwoods one came to the 
edge of the rolling grassy expanse, and in 
sight of the horses. Here, on the edge 
of the wood and bracken, were the 








And suddenly there was a rustle and a creak. 
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rabbit-burrows, and here among the 
fronds Eudena and Ugh-lomi would lie 
with their throwing-stones ready, until the 
little people came out to nibble and play 
in the sunset. And while Eudena would 
sit, a silent figure of watchfulness, re- 
garding the burrows, Ugh-lomi’s eyes 
were ever away across the greensward 
at those wonderful grazing strangers. 

In a dim way he appreciated their 
grace and their supple nimbleness. As 
the sun declined in the evening-time, and 
the heat of the day passed, they would 
become active, would start chasing one 
another, neighing, dodging, shaking their 
manes, coming round in great curves, 
sometimes so close, that the pounding 
of the turf sounded like hurried thunder. 
It looked so fine that Ugh-lomi wanted 


to join in badly. And sometimes one 
would roll over on the turf, kicking 
four hoofs heavenward, which seemed 


formidable and was certainly much less 
alluring. 

Dim imaginings ran Ugh- 
lomi’s mind as he watched—by virtue of 
which two rabbits lived the longer. And 
clearer and 


through 


sleeping, his brains were 
bolder—for that the way in 
days. He the 
dreamt, and fought, smiting stone against 
hoof, but then the horses changed to 
men, or, at least, to men with horses’ 


heads, and he awoke in a cold sweat of 


was those 


came near horses, he 


terror. 

Yet the next day in the morning, as the 
horses ‘were grazing, one of the mares 
whinnied, and they saw Ugh-lomi coming 
They all stopped their 
Ugh-lomi was 


up the wind. 
eating and watched him. 
not coming towards them, but strolling 
obliquely across the open, looking at any- 
He had 


stuck three fern-fronds into the mat of his 


thing in the world but horses. 


hair, giving him a remarkable appearance, 
and he walked very slowly. ‘ What's up 


now ?” said the Master Horse, who was 


capable, but inexperienced. 
“Tt looks more like the first half of an 
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animal than anything else in the world,” 
he said. . “ Fore-legs and no hind.” 

“Tt’s only one of those pink monkey 
things,” said the Eldest Mare. “ They’re 
a ‘sort of river monkey. ‘They’re quite 
common on the plains.” 


Ugh-lomi continued his oblique ad- 
vance. The Eldest Mare was struck 


with the want of motive in his proceed- 
ings. 

“Fool!” said the Eldest Mare, in a 
quick conclusive way she had. She re- 
sumed her grazing. ‘The Master Horse 
and the Second Mare followed suit. 

“ Look ! he’s nearer,” said the Foal with 
a stripe. 

One of the younger foals made uneasy 
movements. Ugh-lomi squatted down, 
and sat regarding the horses fixedly. In 
a little while he was satisfied that they 
meant neither flight nor hostilities. He 
began to consider his next procedure. 
He did not feel anxious to kill, but he 
had his axe with him, and the spirit of 
sport was upon him. How would one 
kill one of these creatures ?—these great 
beautiful creatures ! 

Eudena, watching him with a fearful 
admiration from the cover of the bracken, 
saw him presently go on all fours, and so 
proceed again. But the horses preferred 
him a biped to a quadruped, and the 
Master Horse threw up his head and 
gave the word to move. Ugh-lomi 
thought they were off for good, but after 
a minute’s gallop they came round in a 
wide curve, and stood winding him. 
Then, as a rise in the ground hid him, 
they tailed out, the Master Horse leading, 
and approached him spirally. 

He was as ignorant of the possibilities of 
a horse as they were of his. And at this 
stage it would seem he funked. He 
knew this kind of stalking would make 
red deer or buffalo charge, if it was per- 
sisted in. At any rate Eudena saw him 
jump up and come walking towards her 
with the fern plumes held in his hand. 

She stood up, and he grinned to show 
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that the whole thing was an immense lark, 
and that what he had done was just what 
he had planned to do from the very be- 
ginning. So that incident ended. But 
he was very thoughtful all that day. 
The next day this foolish drab crea- 
ture with the leonine mane, instead of 
going about the grazing or hunting he was 
made for, was prowling round the horses 
The Eldest Mare was all for 
*T suppose he wants 


again. 
silent contempt. 
to learn something from us,” she said, 
and “ Ze¢ him.” The next day he was at 
it again. The Master Horse decided he 
meant absolutely nothing. But as a 
matter of fact, Ugh-lomi, the first of men 
to feel that curious spell of the horse that 
binds us even to this day, meant a great 
deal. He admired them unreservedly. 
There was a rudiment of the snob in him, 
I am afraid, and he wanted to be near 
these beautifully-curved animals. Then 
there were vague conceptions of a kill. If 
only they would let him come near them! 
But they drew the line, he found, at fifty 
yards. If he came nearer than that they 
moved off—with dignity. I suppose it 
was the way he had blinded Andoo that 
made him think of leaping on the back of 
one of them. But though Eudena after 
a time came out in the open too, and 
they did some unobtrusive stalking, things 
stopped there. 

Then one memorable day a new idea 
came to Ugh-lomi. ‘The horse looks 
down and level, but he does not look up. 
No animals look up—they have too much 
common-sense. It was only that fantastic 
creature, man, could waste his wits sky- 
ward. Ugh-lomi made no philosophical 
deductions, but he perceived the thing 
So he spent a weary day in a 
beech that stood in the open, while 
Eudena stalked. Usually the horses went 
into the shade in the heat of the after- 
noon, but that day the sky was overcast, 
and they would not, in spite of Eudena’s 
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solicitude. 
It was two days after that that Ugh-lomi 
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had his desire. ‘The day was blazing hot, 
and the multiplying flies asserted them- 
selves. The horses stopped grazing before 
mid-day, and came into the shadow below 
him, and stood in couples nose to tail, 
flapping. 

The Master Horse, by virtue of his 
heels, came closest to the treé. And sud- 
denly there was a rustle and a creak, a 
thud. Then a sharp chipped flint 
bit him on the cheek. ‘The Master Horse 
stumbled, came on one knee, rose to his 
feet, and was off like the wind. The air 
was full of the whirl of limbs, the prance 
of hoofs, and snorts of alarm. Ugh-lcmi 
was pitched a foot in the air, came down 
again, up again, his stomach was hit vio- 
lently, and then his knees got a grip of 
something between them. He found him- 
self clutching with knees, feet, and hands, 
careering violently with extraordinary 
oscillation through the air—his axe gone 
heaven knows whither. “ Hold tight,” 
said Mother Instinct, and he did. 

He was aware of a lot of coarse hair in 
his face, some of it between his teeth, and 
of green turf streaming past in front of his 
eyes. He saw the shoulder of the Master 
Horse, vast and sleek, with the muscles 
flowing swiftly under the skin. He per- 
ceived that his arms were round the neck, 
and that the violent jerkings he ex- 
perienced had a sort of rhythm. 

Then he was in the midst of a wild 
rush of tree-stems, and then there were 
fronds of bracken about, and then more 
open turf. Then a stream of pebbles 
rushing past, little pebbles flying side- 
ways athwart the stream from the blow of 
the swift hoofs. Ugh-lomi began to feel 
frightfully sick and giddy, but he was not 
the stuff to leave go simply because he was 
uncomfortable. as 

He dared not leave his grip, but he 
tried to make himself more comfortable. 
He released his hug on the neck, gripping 
the mane instead. He slipped his knees 
forward, and pushing back, came into a sit- 
ting position where the quarters broaden. 
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It was nervous work, but he managed it, 
and at last he was fairly seated astride, 
breathless indeed, and uncertain, but with 
that frightful pounding of his body at any 
rate relieved. 

Slowly the fragments of Ugh-lomi’s mind 
got into order again. The pace seemed 
to him terrific, but a kind of exultation 
was beginning to oust his first frantic 
terror. The air rushed by, sweet and 
wonderful, the rhythm of the hoofs 
changed and broke up and returned into 
itself again. They were on turf now, 
a wide glade—the beech-trees a hundred 
yards away on either side, and a succulent 
band of green starred with pink blossom 
and shot with silver water here and there, 
meandered down the middle. Far off was 
a glimpse of blue valley—far away. The 
exultation grew. It was man’s first taste 
of pace. 

Then came a wide space dappled with 
flying fallow deer scattering this way and 
that, and then a couple of jackals, mistak- 
ing Ugh-lomi for a lion, came hurrying 
after him. And when they saw it was 
not a lion they still came on out of 
curiosity. On galloped the horse, with 
his one idea of escape, and after him the 
jackals, with pricked ears and quickly 
barked remarks. ‘“ Which kills which ?” 
said the first jackal. “ It’s the horse being 
killed,” said the second. They gave the 
howl of following, and the horse answered 
to it as a horse answers nowadays to the 





spur. 

On they rushed, a little tornado through 
the quiet day, putting up startled birds, 
sending a dozen unexpected things dart- 
ing to cover, raising a myriad of indig- 
nant dung-flies, smashing little blossoms, 
flowering complacently, back into their 
parental turf. Trees again, and then splash, 
splash across a torrent ; then a hare shot 
out of a tuft of grass under the very hoofs 
of the Master Horse, and the jackals left 
them incontinently. So presently they 


broke into the open again, a wide expanse 
of turfy hillside—the very fellow of the 
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grassy downs that fall northward nowa- 
days from the Epsom Stand. 

The first hot bolt of the Master Horse 
was long since over. He was falling into 
a measured trot, and Ugh-lomi, albeit 
bruised exceedingly and quite uncertain 
of the future, was in a state of glorious en- 
joyment. And now came a new develop- 
ment. The pace broke again, the Master 
Horse came round on a short curve, and 
stopped dead. 

Ugh-lomi became alert. He wished he 
had a flint, but the throwing flint he had 
carried in a thong about his waist was— 
like the axe—heaven knows where. The 
Master Horse turned his head, and Ugh- 
lomi became aware of an eye and teeth. 
He whipped his leg into a position of 
security, and hit at the cheek with his 
fist. Then the head went down some- 
where out of existence apparently, and the 
back he was sitting on flew up into a 
dome. Ugh-lomi became a thing of in- 
stinct again—strictly prehensile ; he held 
by knees and feet, and his head seemed 
sliding towards the turf. His fingers were 
twisted into the shock of mane, and the 
rough hair of the horse saved him. The 
gradient he was on lowered again, and then 
—‘“ Whup!” said Ugh-lomi astonished, 
and the slant was the other way up. But 
Ugh-lomi was a thousand generations 
nearer the primordial than man: no 
monkey could have held on better. And 
the lion had been training the horse for 
countless generations against the tactics of 
rolling and rearing back. But he kicked 
like a master, and buck-jumped rather 
neatly. In five minutes Ugh-lomi lived 
a lifetime. If he came off the horse 
would kill him, he felt assured. 

Then the Master Horse decided to stick 
to his old tactics again, and suddenly went 
off at a gallop. He headed down the 
slope, taking the steep places at a rush, 
swerving neither to the right nor to the 
left, and, as they rode down, the wide ex- 
panse of valley sank out of sight behind 
the approaching skirmishers of oak and 
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hawthorn. They skirted a sudden hollow 
with the pool of a spring, rank weeds 
and silver bushes. The ground grew 
softer and the grass taller, and on the 
right-hand side and the left came scat- 
tered bushes of May—still splashed with 
belated blossom. Presently the bushes 
thickened until they lashed the passing 
rider, and little flashes and gouts of blood 
came out on horse and man. Then the 
way opened again. 

And then came a wonderful adventure. 
A sudden squeal of unreasonable anger 
rose amidst the bushes, the squeal of some 
creature bitterly wronged. And crashing 
after them appeared a big, grey-blue shape. 
It was Yaaa the big-horned rhinoceros, in 
one of those fits of fury of his, charging 
full tilt, after the manner of his kind. He 
had been startled at his feeding, and some- 
one, it did not matter who, was to be 
ripped and trampled therefore. He was 
bearing down on them from the left, with 
his wicked little eye red, and his great horn 
down, and his little tail like a jury-mast 
behind him. For a minute Ugh-lomi was 
minded to slip off and dodge, and then 
behold! the staccato of the hoofs grew 
swifter, and the rhinoceros and his stumpy 
hurrying little legs seemed to slide out at 
the back corner of Ugh-lomi’s eye. In 
two minutes they were through the bushes 
of May, and out in the open, going fast. 
For a space he could hear the ponderous 
paces in pursuit receding behind him, and 
then it was just as if Yaaa had not lost his 
temper, as if Yaaa had never existed. 

The pace never faltered, on they rode 
and on. 

Ugh-lomi was now all exultation. ‘To 
exult in those days was to insult. ‘ Ya- 
ha! big nose!” he said, trying to crane 
back and see some remote speck of a 
pursuer. ‘‘ Why don’t you carry your 
smiting-stone in your fist?” he ended 
with a frantic whoop. 

But that whoop was unfortunate, for 
coming close to the ear of the horse, 
and being quite unexpected, it startled 
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the stallion extremely. He shied violently. 
Ugh-lomi suddenly found himself uncom- 
fortable again. He was hanging on to 
the horse, le found, by one arm and one 
knee. 

The rest of the ride was honourable but 
unpleasant. ‘The view was chiefly of blue 
sky, and that was combined with the most 
unpleasant physical sensations. Finally, 
a bush of thorn lashed him and he let go. 

He hit the ground with his cheek and 
shoulder, and then, after a complicated 
and extraordinarily rapid movement, hit 
it again with the end of his backbone. He 
saw splashes and sparks of light and colour. 
The ground seemed bouncing about just 
like the horse had done. ‘Then he found 
he was sitting on turf, six yards beyond 
the bush. In front of him was a space of 
grass, growing greener and greener, and a 
number of human beings in the distance, 
and the horse was going round at a smart 
gallop quite a long way off to the right. 

The human beings were on the opposite 
side of the river, some still in the water, 
but they were all running away as hard as 
they could go. The advent of a monster 
that took to pieces was not the sort of 
novelty they cared for. For quite a 
minute Ugh-lomi sat regarding them ina 
purely spectacular spirit. ‘The bend of 
the river, the knoll among the reeds and 
royal ferns, the thin streams of smoke 
going up to Heaven, were all perfectly 
familiar to him. It was the squatting- 
place of the Sons of Uya, of Uya from 
whom he had fled with Eudena, and whom 
he had waylaid in the chestnut woods and 
killed with the First Axe. 

He rose to his feet, still dazed from his 
fall, and as he did so the scattering fugi- 
tives turned and regarded him. Some 
pointed to the receding horse and chat- 
tered. He walked slowly towards them, 
staring. He forgot the horse, he forgot 
his own bruises, in the growing interest of 
this encounter. There were fewer of them 
than there had been—he supposed the 
others must have hid—the heap of fern 
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‘*Hold tight!’ said Mother Instinct. 
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for the night fire was not so high. By the 
flint heaps should have sat Wau—but 
then he remembered he had killed Wau. 
Suddenly brought back to this familiar 
scene, the gorge and the bears and Eudena 
seemed things remote, things dreamt of. 
He stopped at the bank and stood re- 
garding the tribe. His mathematical 
abilities were of the slightest, but it was 
certain there werefewer. The men might 
be away, but there were fewer women and 





children. He gave the shout of home- 
coming. His quarrel had been with Uya 


and Wau—not with the others. They 
answered with his name, a little fearfully 
because of the strange way he had come. 

“Children of Uya!” he cried. 

For a space they spoke together. Then 
an old woman lifted a shrill voice and 
answered him. “ Our Lord is a Lion.” 

Ugh-lomi did not understand that say- 
ing. They answered him again several 
together, “ Uya comes again. He comes 
as a Lion. Our Lord is a Lion. He 
comes at night. He slays whom he will. 
But none other may slay us, Ugh-lomi. 
None other may slay us.” 

Still Ugh-lomi did not understand. 

“Our Lord isa Lion. He speaks no 
more to men.” 

Ugh-iomi stood regarding them. He 
had had dreams—he knew that though he 
had killed Uya, Uya still existed. And 
now they told him Uya was a Lion. 

The shrivelled old woman, the mistress 
of the fire-minders, suddenly turned and 
spoke softly to those next to her. She 
was a very old woman indeed, she had 
been the first of Uya’s wives, and he had 
let her live beyond the age to which it is 
seemly a woman should live. She had 
been cunning from the first, cunning to 
please Uya and to get food. And now 
she was great in counsel. She spoke 
softly, and Ugh-lomi watched her shri- 
velled form across the river with a curious 
distaste Then she called aloud, “ Come 
over to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

A girl suddenly lifted up her voice. 
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“Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” she said. 
And they all began crying, “Come over 
to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

It was strange how their 
changed after the old woman called. 

He stood quite still watching them all. 
It was pleasant to be called, and the girl 
who had called first was a pretty one. But 
she made him think of Eudena. 

“Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” they 
cried, and the voice of the shrivelled old 
woman rose above them all. At the sound 
of her voice his hesitation returned. 

He stood on the river bank, Ugh-lomi 

-Ugh the Thinker—with his thoughts 
Presently one and 


manner 


slowly taking shape. 
then another paused to see what he 
would do. He was minded to go back, 
he was minded not to. Suddenly his fear 
or his caution got the upper hand. With- 
out answering them he turned, and walked 
back towards the distant thorn-trees, the 
way he had come. Forthwith the whole 
tribe started crying to him again very 
eagerly. He hesitated and turned, then 
he went on, then he turned again, and 
then once again, regarding them with 
troubled eyes as they called. The last 
time he took two paces back, before his 
fear stopped him. They saw him stop 
once more, and suddenly shake his head 
and vanish among the hawthorn-trees. 

Then ali the women and children lifted 
up their voices together, and called to him 
in one last vain effort. 

Far down the river the reeds were stir- 
ring in the breeze, where, convenient for 
his new sort of feeding, the old lion, who 
had taken to man-eating. had made his 
lair. 

The old woman turned her face that 
way, and pointed to the hawthorn 
thickets. ‘“ Uya,” she screamed, “ there 
goes thine enemy! There goes thine 
enemy, Uya! Why do you devour us 
nightly? We have tried to snare him! 
There goes thine enemy, Uya! 

But the lion who preyed upon the tribe 
was taking his siesta. The cry; went un- 
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heard. That day he had dined on one of 
the plumper girls, and his mood was 
a comfortable placidity. He really did 
not understand that he was Uya or that 
Ugh-lomi was*his enemy. 


So it was that Ugh-lomi rode the horse, 
and heard first of Uya the lion, who had 
taken the place of Uya the Master, and 


was eating up the tribe. And as he hur- 
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ried back to the gorge his mind was no 
longer full of the horse, but of the 
thought that Uya was still alive, to slay or 
be slain. Over and over again he saw the 
shrunken band of women and children 
crying that Uya wasalion.. Uya was a 
lion! 

And presently, fearing the twilight 
might come upon him, Ugh-lomi began 
running. 


{The next story will be ‘‘ The Reign of Uya the Lion.”) 
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THE DEFEAT OF TIME. 
By Alan Wright. 





The-Rainbow and the Wave. 


(From the paintng by Walter Crane.) 
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Headpiece te the prospectus of Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.”’ 


(By permission of Mr. George Allen, 156, Charing Cress Road.) 


MR. WALTER CRANE AND HIS ART. 


BY ARTHUR H. 


R. WALTER CRANE is not one 
of our ‘‘coming” men, for his 
light was shining with a steady brilliance 
many years before the meteoric black and 
white artists of to-day had been heard of, 
and, indeed, before many of these latter- 
day celebrities had been born. Nor is 
this due toa long life, 
but to the fact that, 
to adopt an expres- 
sive vulgarism, Mr. 
Crane “arrived” very 1 
early, as he first ex- 
hibited at the Royal >> 
Academy when he 
was only seventeen, 
and, as he is now fifty- 
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a very wide field indeed, and whereas at 
one time an artist was necessarily a painter 
and nothing else, for the simple reason 
that there was no other outlet for his 
ability, we have now the designer, the 
“illustrator” of books and magazine 
articles, the imaginative black-and-white 
artist—frivolous and 
severe—the realistic 
black and white artist 
who never dreams of 
creating, but is ready 
to depict anything 
from a battle scene 
to a Lord Mayor’s 
procession, as well as 
‘4 the artists who leave 





two, Mr. Crane’s oe 
artistic career may 

be said to have } 
begun just thirty-five 
years ago. 

Mr. Crane is a poet 
as well as a painter, 
and in his own art 
his attainments are 
exceedingly varied. 
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At the present day 
artistic work covers 





Title-page or Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 


(By permission 07 Mr. George Allen.) 


A \ ah black-and-white work 


severely alone and 

















devote themselves 
entirely to painting 
Here again we have 
painting split up, 
fi} and the all-round 
i} artist who can paint 
a portrait, land or 
seascape, equally 
well is practically 
non-existent. 
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Perhaps the reproductions of pictures 
which accompany this article, one or two 
of them being from studies which have 
not been published before, will give a 
better idea of Mr. Crane’s versatility than 
mere words, but if one were to say that 
Mr. Crane has succeeded in allying many 





Mr. Walter Crane. 


(From a photograph by Russell & Sons, Baker Street.) 


of the various sections of art, and in 
giving nearly all of them expression in 
his own work, it would serve to explain 
the unique position which he occupies 
amongst artists to-day. And yet Mr. 
Crane’s career is an evidence that to the 
genius who is not afraid of hard work the 
fact of a high excellence having been 
attained in many departments does not 
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imply that absolute pre-eminence cannot, 
at the same time, be gained in one ot 
them. For while Mr. Crane is a great 
painter and a great black and white artist 
—revelling both in humorous and in 
serious work—he has long been acknow- 
ledged as the greatest authority on what 
is somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed as “decorative” art. 

Walter Crane began 
his career at a time when 
the young artist who de- 
sired advertisement had to 
rely solely on the merit 
and attractiveness of his 
own work, with, possibly, 
the glory of an occasional 
criticism in a newspaper, 
and I am afraid that Mr. 
Crane has not yet taken 
very kindly to the inter- 
viewer. By this I do not 
mean that one is rebuffed, 
for Mr. Crane is courtesy 
itself, but, unlike the 
“ coming ” artist to whom 
the interviewer is the herald 
of fame, or of, at all events, 
a larger public, Mr. Crane 
still looks upon the “ inter- 
view” as an unnecessary 
novelty; and it was due 
to his extreme modesty 
that I was afforded the 
opportunity of making two 
visits instead of one for 
the interview. On_ the 
first occasion Mr. Crane 
had but little time to spare, 
and our conversation was 
limited to some interesting questions of 
art, and on the second visit to his 
‘*house Beautiful” in Holland Street, 
Kensington, we tackled more personal 
matters, while I made sundry notes of 
his remarks in order to record them in 
this article. 

“T began as a painter, and my father 
was a painter,” Mr. Crane said, in reply 
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‘*The Meadow Flowers’’ Wall-paper. 


to my first question, “and although I 
gradually developed a taste for design, 
which has since then held the first place 
in my affections, I have always managed 
to keep my painting going with my other 
work. Well, my father died when I was 
very young, and I became a pupil of 
William James Linton, who was one cf 
the old school of wood-engravers and 





Designed by Walter Crane. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. JeGrey & Co.) 
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enjoyed a_ considerable 
reputation, and had 
written the standard 
work on the subject. I 
went to him when I was 
quite a small boy simply 
with a view to getting a 
livelihood in a more 
satisfactory way than by 
pursuing my painting un- 
aided on the ordinary 
lines, and my connec- 
tion with Linton led the 
way to book-illustration. 

“That was how I be- 
came acquainted with 
black and white work— 
as it was known in those 
days. At that time 
process work was un- 
known, and to do illustra- 
tion work one was com- 
pelled to master the art 
of drawing on wood. I 
remained in his office for 
three years, and, to a cer- 
tain degree, this decided 
my bent towards book- 
illustration and_ black- 
and-white design, which I 
have followed ever since. 

“During that time I 
did some strange things,” 
Mr, Crane adds, smiling- 
ly. ‘I used to do the de- 
signs in trade catalogues 
and the diagrams in 
medical works! It all 
gave one facility, I sup- 
pose,” he remarks 
thoughtfully; “and then, too, I used to 
draw at the Zoological Gardens! 

“TI used to be exceedingly fond of 
animals,” my host explains, “and at 
one time I thought of devoting myself 
to animal painting exclusively. I had 
always thought that the animal form in 
relation to the human form was not 
sufficiently studied at the schools.” 
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A Bacchante. 


(From the drawing by Walter Crane.) 


**T suppose you had rather a 
rough time of it when you left 
Linton’s office ?” I suggest. 

“Oh, yes, I had to go through 
the usual process. I used to take 
round my drawings, and had to 
bear the editorial comment some- 
times, ‘Not quite up to our 
mark !’” 

“And your first success ? ” 

“‘ My first success was the chil- 
dren’s toy-book, unless ‘ The New 
Forest,’ by J. R. Wise, which I 
illustrated by drawings on the 
spot, may be named. These were 
done when I was sixteen—and led 
to the report that I had got £100 
for ‘a few roots and stumps of 
trees’! It was a success, how- 
ever, which took many years to 
accomplish. It was in 1865 that 
the famous colour-printer, Mr. Ed- 
mund Evans, offered me the work, 
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and we tried to do something better than 
the usual thing, but we worked away at it 
for a long time together before anyone took 
any notice, often indeed against the preju- 
dices of publishers. I think it was not un 
til ’71 that the toy-books acquired a name, 
and began to repay us for the work we 
had done, and then only indirectly. It 
brought both Evans and myself a good 
deal of other work.” 

“ Did you find yourself influenced at all, 
at the outset, by the work of any particular 
artist ?” is my next enquiry. 

“Oh, yes, certainly. I had a great 
admiration for Tenniel’s, work, and also 
for the artists of the pre-Raphaelite school, 
Rossetti, Madox Brown, and Millais, and 
I used to study their style very carefully. I 
was then about sixteen years old. Japanese 
work began to interest artists about that 
time, and it had an enormous influence 
on the art of Europe, proving a new 
source of inspiration.” 

At this point the conversation drifts 
into the very interesting question of the 
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A Christmas Card by Walter Crane 
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men Mr. Crane uséd to meet, and he 
mentions incidentally that although he and 
Du Maurier were never intimate friends, 
at one time they actually collaborated to- 
gether on the design for a presentation- 
cup, Du Maurier doing some designs for 
the bowl, while Mr. Crane worked away 
at a series of designs, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, for the base ; and then he adds 
retrospectively, “I remember that I used to 
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at that time as a landscape painter, was 
one of the figures I remember very well. 
I was making a water-colour sketch one 
day (in Linton’s office in Essex Street 
overlooking Fountain Court) when Read 
came in, and happening to look over my 
shoulder said, ‘I think you will make a 
landscape painter, my boy !’ 

“Then there was Ruskin ; yes, I was 
only fourteen years of age—let me see, 





Sunrise. 
see Charles Keen occasionally. He was 
a grotesque figure, and almost invariably 
turned up in a short jacket and a Scotch 
Glengarry cap, and I never saw him with- 
out a short pipe in his mouth. In fact, 
his appearance was just like the drawings 
of artists which figured in his sketches for 
Punch. So you see he used to live up to 
his ideals ! 
affected then, and he used to come out 
particularly strong in the latest style of 
exaggerated peg-tops. 

“Samuel Read, who had a great repute 


Loose peg-top trousers were 


Study by Walter Crane. 


that is thirty-eight years ago—when Ruskin 
one day came into Linton’s office. I be- 
lieve Linton was the first man to try a 
new process called the ‘ Kerographic,’ and 
that was Ruskin’s reason for calling to see 
him. He was then writing Modern 
Painters. 1 took to Ruskin at a very 
early age, and I read all he wrote with 
the greatest enthusiasm. I had such a 
reverence for him that I would have done 
anything for him, and I know that when 
he wanted to open the window, in my 
boyish eagerness I climbed up and undid 
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thie hasp for him. I remember very dis- 
tinctly that I was much shocked at Ruskin 
finding me engaged on an anatomical 
diagram of the human body. I know he 
said some word of praise, but I felt certain 
that he did not like to see anyone en- 


gaged on such work. Strangely enough, I 
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Now Mr. Crane abandons reminiscence, 
and gives me in one sentence the key 
note of his work. “I always try to 
keep myself fresh by doing varied work. 
In a commercial sense, perhaps it is 
better to stick to one line, and be known 
as a specialist. By sticking to one thing 





Walter Crane. 


(From the portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


have not seen Ruskin since that day, 
nearly forty years ago. Some time ago I 
had a little controversy with 
print—about the training of the eye, and 
in regard to the Darwinian theory, but I 
have not met him since. I saw some of 
the work of the Once a Week men, the 
splendid drawings of Frederick Sandys, 
F. Walker, G. Pinwell and others, and 
did work for that journal myself.” 


him—in 


you get the obvious advantage of con- 
stant practice ; but on the other hand, by 
changing about you come fresher to your 
immediate task with newer ideas as the 
result of getting on another plane of effort, 
It has been part of the work of my life to 
reunite the various sections of art as 
against modern classification. I can see 
no separation between one class of art 
and another, and there should be no 
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difficulty in working them harmoniously 
together. Yes, I find the greatest charm 
in my painting.” 

“My methods of work? Well, I have 
got into a regular habit of work. I do 
not work by fits and starts, but regularly ; 
pretty much as if I were in an office in- 
stead of my studio, and I find I put in 
100ut six to seven hours a day regularly, 
but then that is not counting my lectures 
or my literary work.” 
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decorative work, his unrivalled designs 
for textiles, wall-papers and friezes. Each 
department of work is carried to such 
perfection that one can hardly believe 
that all one has seen is the work of one 
man, and not of four or five different 


craftsmen. 


By chance, however, it happened that 
with the Paul Pry methods which come 
naturally to the seasoned interviewer, I 
turned over the page of a portfolio waich 





_ [The ‘‘ May-Tree”’ Frieze for the ‘‘ Meadow Flowers’’ Wall-paper. * Designed, by Walter Crane. 


(By permission of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co.) 


One is struck by the multiplicity of Mr. 
Crane’s works, the number of well-known 
pictures he has exhibited, his book illus- 
trations (take, for example, his exquisite 
plates in Spenser's Faerie Queene), the 
writing of books, notably volumes of verse 
and Zhe Claims of Decorative Art, 
published in ’92, and which has become 
the standard work on the subject, his 
political cartoons, such as Zhe Chronicle 
was able to give us some time ago, his 
delightful toy-book and fairy-tale creations, 
and last, but not least, his inimitable 


lay near. It was filled with exceedingly 
humorous sketches of the little circum- 
stances incidental to foreign travel and 
the like. I came to the conclusion that 
it was a portfolio lent to Mr. Crane by 
some artist friend. ‘‘Oh, no, they are 
mine,” he exclaims, ‘but they are just 
for one’s own amusement—home con- 
sumption. I have no idea of publish- 
ing them.” One feels that there is 
something “criminal” or unpatriotic in 
the suggestion that these sketches shall 


be unknown save to a few private 
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friends, but Mr. Crane negatives any 
suggestion of publication, and then with 
mock solemnity adds, “ But, sir, if you 
will believe me, I once had a picture 
in Punch !” 

Undoubtedly the best form of illus- 
tration is where the author illustrates his 
own writings, as Du Maurier did, and 
apart from the beauty of the illustrations 
and the high value of the designs, and Mr. 


The ‘‘ Singing Bird’’ Frieze. 
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those of larger growth. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more “exquisite 
than some of his earlier work in this 
direction, as is to be found, for example, 
in Grimm's Household Stories. This 
particular edition of the ever popular 
“Grimm ” is calléd the ‘‘ Crane Edition,” 
as the tales in this instance were 
translated by a deceased sister of the 
artist and form quite an epitome of 





Designed by Walter Crane. 


(By permission 07 Mess:s Jeffrey & Co.) 


Crane’s charming verse, it is interesting to 
remember that ‘‘ The Sirens Three” is a 
work which emanates from one brain. It 
is also of importance to remember that in 
the production of high-art toy-books for 
children, Mr. Crane was Mr. Caldecott’s 
and Miss Kate Greenaway’s predecessor. 
The Caldecott, Greenaway, and Walter 
Crane methods of treating children’s pic- 
tures are, of course, quite distinctive, but 
in this particular direction Mr. Crane’s 
work is unrivalled in its real beauty and 
classic grace, while at the same time his 
treatment is so direct and convincing that 
it appeals to actual children as well as to 


Mr. Crane’s method of book _ illustra- 
tion. 

Before I leave I suggest that Mr. Crane 
shall give me a word for my friend the 
art student, and he replies with some little 
hesitancy, “Well, I don’t knowthat I could, 
in a few words, give any advice that would 
not sound very commonplace and unin- 
structive. In art above all the bearing 
lies in the application. .No, I don’t find 
fault with ambition in a student. Every 
youth with anything in him must be am- 
bitious. The higher your ideal the better, 
but, at the same time, don’t let us despise 


little things. Everything worth doing is 
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worth doing well, and it is the spirit in 
which we do our work rather than its scale 
or purpose which makes it great or mean. 
It matters little what you do—if you do it 
well. A small thirg well done is of far 
greater value to the world than a feeble 
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attempt at a great subject.” And then,feel 
ing that I have bothered him sufficiently, 
I take my leave of one of the most in- 
teresting—if not the most interesting— 
personalities in the art world at the pre- 
sent day. 


es a P aaa 


Mr Crane’ 


s Autograph. 
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BY STANLEY J. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE 


CHAPTER XVII. 
rT’ RUTH to tell, I desired noth- 
: ing so much as to be gone 
and be out of this imbrog- 
lio ; and the woman, whom 
madam had called Mon- 
terey, twitching my sleeve 
and whispering me, I followed her, and 
slipped out as quickly as I could through 
the door by which we had entered. Even 
sO we were not a moment too soon, if I 
was to retreat unseen. For as the curtain 
dropped behind me I heard a man’s voice 
in the room I had left, and the woman 
with me chancing to have the lamp, 
which she had lifted from the table, in 
her hand at the instant—so that the light 
fell brightly on her face—I was witness 
of an extraordinary change which passed 
over her features. She grew rigid with 
rage—rage, I took it to be—and stood 
listening with distended eyes, in perfect 
forgetfulness of my presence ; until, seem- 
ing at last to remember me, she 
glanced from me to the curtain and from 
the curtain to me in a kind of frantic 
uncertainty ; being manifestly torn in two 
between the desire to hear what passed 
and the desire to see me out that I might 
not hear. But as to effect the latter she 
must sacrifice the former, it did not re- 
quire a sage to predict which impulse, 
curiosity incited by hatred, or mere pru- 
dence, would prevail with a woman. And 
as the sage would have predicted so it 
happened ; after making an abortive 
movement as if she would place the lamp 
in my hands, she stealthily laid it on the 
table beside her and, making me a sign to 
wait and be silent, bent eagerly to listen. 






WEYMAN. 
A. SHEPPERSON. 


I fancy that it was the mention of herown 
name turned the scale; for that was the 
first word that caught my ear, and who 
that was a woman would not listen, being 
mentioned? The speaker was her mis- 
tress, and the words “ What, Monterey ?” 
uttered in a voice a little sharp and raised, 
were as clearly heard as if we had been 
in the room. 

“ Yes, madam,” came the answer. 

“Well,” my lady replied witha chuckle, 
“Tt do not think that you are the person 
who ought to 2 

“ Object ? Perhaps not, my lady 
mother,” came the answer. The speaker’s 
tone was one of grave yet kindly re- 
monstrance ; the voice quite strange to 
me. ‘But that is precisely why I do,” 
he continued. “I cannot think it wise 
or fitting that you should keep her about 
you.” 

““You kept her long enough about 
you!” madam answered, in a tone be- 
tween vexation and raillery. 

“‘T own it; and I am not proud of it, 
the newcomer rejoined. Whereat, though 
I was careful not to look at the woman 
listening beside me, I saw the veins in 
one of her hands which was under my 
eyes swell with the rage in her, and 
the nail of the thumb grow white with the 
pressure she was placing on the table to 
keep herself still. “I am very far from 
proud of it,” the speaker continued, “and 
for the matter of that 4 

“You were always a bit of a Puritan, 
Charles,” my lady cried. 

“Tt may be.” 

“T am sure I do not know where you 
” madam continued irritably, 





” 





get it from, 
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stirring in her chair—I heard it crack, 
and her voice told the rest. ‘‘ Not from 
me, I'll swear !” 

“*T never accused you, madam.” 

Tbat answer seemed to please her, for 
on the instant she went off into such a fit 
of laughter as fairly choked her. When she 
had a little recovered from the paroxysm of 
coughing that followed this, “‘ You can be 
more amusing than you think, Charles,” 
she said. “If your father had had a 
spark of your humour 

“T thought that it was agreed between 
us that we should not talk of him,” the 
man said gravely, and with a slight sus- 
picion of sternness in his voice. 

“Oh, if you are on your high horse!” 
madam answered, ‘‘the devil take you! 
But, there, Iam sure that I do not want 
to talk of him, poor man. He was 
dull enough. Let us talk of something 
livelier, let us talk of Monterey instead ; 
what is amiss with her ?” 

“‘T do not think that she is a fit person 
to be about you.” 

“Why not? She is married now,” my 
lady retorted. “ D’ye know that ?” 

“Ves, I heard some time ago that she 
was married; to Mr. Bridges’ steward at 





Kingston.” 

** Matthew Smith ?” 

** Yes.” 

“ And who recommended Aim to my 
husband, I should like to know?” madam 
answered in a tone of malice. ‘“ Why, 
you, my friend.” 

“It is possible. I remember something 
of the kind.” 

** And who recommended him to you ? 
Why, she did: in the days when you did 
not warn people against her.” And 
madam chuckled wickedly. 

“It is possible,” he answered, “ but 
the matter is twelve years old, and more; 
and I do not want to——” 

‘Go back to it,” madam cried sharply. 
“T can quite understand that. Nor to 


have Monterey about to remind you of it 
—and of your wild oats.” 
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‘* Perhaps.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Square-Toes? You know 
it is the case!” was the vivid answer. ‘For 
otherwise, as I like the woman, and now, 
at all events, she is married—what is 
against her ?” 

**T do not trust her,” was the measured 
answer. ‘And, madam, in these days 
people are more strait-laced than they 
were ; it is not fitting.” 

** That for people!” my lady cried, with 
a reckless good-humour that would have 
been striking in one half herage. ‘‘ People! 
Odds my life, when did I care for people? 
But come, I will make a bargain with 
you. Tit for tat. A Roland for your 
Oiiver! If you will give me your Anne I 
will give you my Monterey.” 

“ My Anne?” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of complete bewilderment. 

“Yes, your Anne! Come, my Mon- 
terey for your Anne !” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then, “I do not at all understand you,” 
he said. 

“Don’t you? I think you do,” she 
answered lightly. “ Look you, 

‘When William king is William king no more.’ 
Now, you understand ?” 

*T understand, my lady, that you are 
saying things which are not fitting for me 
to hear,” the man answered, in a tone of 
cold displeasure. ‘‘The King, thank 
God, is well. When he ails, it will be 
time to talk of his succession.” 

‘Tt will be a little late then,” she re- 
torted. “In the meantime, and to please 
me . 

He raised his hand in protest. 
thing else,” he said. 

**You have not yet heard what I pro- 
pose,” she cried, her voice shrill with anger. 
“ It is a trifle, and to please me you might 
well doit. Set your hand to a note, which 
I will see delivered in the proper quarter, 
promising nothing in the Prince’s lifetime 
-—there ! but only that in the event of his 
death you will support a Restoration.” 

“ T cannot do it,” he answered. 





“ Any- 
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“Cannot do it ?” she rejoined with heat. 
““Why not? You have done as much be- 
fore.” 

“It may be: and been forgiven for it 
by the best Master man ever had !” 

‘*Who feels nothing, forgives easily,” 
she sneered. 

“But not twice,” he said, gravely. 

The King ‘ 

“Which King?” 

“The only King I acknowledge,” he 
answered, unmoved. ‘ Who knows, be- 
lieve me, so much more than you give him 
credit for, that it were well if your friends 
bethought them of that before it be too 
late. He has winked at much and for- 
given more—no one knows it better than 
I—but he is not blinded ; and there is 
a point, madam, beyond which he can 
be as steadfast to punish as your King. 
If Sir John Fenwick, therefore, who I 
know well is in England——” 

But at that she cut him short, carried 
away by a passion which she had curbed 
as long as it was in her impetuous nature 
to curb anything. ‘ Odds my life!” she 
cried, and at the sound of her voice up- 
lifted in a shriek of anger, the woman listen- 
ing beside me raised her face to mine, and 
smiled cruelly — “Odds my life, your 
King and my King! Kings indeed! 
Why, mannikin, how many Kings do you 
think there are! By G—d, Master Charles, 
you will learn one of these days that there 
is but one King, sent by God, one King 
and no more, and that his yea and nay 
are life and death! You fool, you! I tell 
you, you are trembling on the edge, you 
are tottering! A day, a week, a month, 
at most, and you fall—unless you clutch 
at the chance of safety I offer you! Sign 
the note!. Sign the note, man! No one 
but the King and Middleton shall know of 
it; and when the day comes, as come it 
will, it shall avail you.” 

‘“Never, madam,” was the cold and un- 
moved answer. 

So much I heard and my lady’s 
oath and volley of abuse; but in the 





midst of this, and while she still raged, 
my companion, satisfied I suppose with 
what she had learned, and assured that 
her lady would not get her way, twitched 
my sleeve and, softly taking up the lamp, 
signed to me to go before her. I obeyed 
nothing loth and, regaining the small 
anteroom by which I had entered, found 
the man Smith awaiting us. 

When they had whispered together, 
‘“*T’ll see you home, Mr. Taylor,” said he, 
somewhat grimly. ‘And to-morrow I 
will call and talk business. What we 
want you to do is a very simple matter.” 

“It is simply that my lady’s son is 
a fool!” the woman cried, snappishly. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, “I should 
hardly call my Lord Shaftesbury that !” 

The woman screamed and clapped her 
hand to his mouth. “You babbling 
idiot!” she cried, in a passion. “You 
have let it out.” 

He stood gaping. 
said. 

‘You have let it out with a vengeance 
now !” she repeated, furiously. 

He looked foolish ; and at last, “ He 
did not hear,” he said. 

‘‘ Hear? He heard, unless he is deaf!” 
she retorted. ‘* You may lay your account 
with that. For me, I’ll leave you. You 
have done the mischief and may mend it.” 


‘Good lord!” he 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

But as the spoken word has sometimes 
the permanence which proverbs attach to 
the Littera scripta, and is only confirmed 
by bungling essays to erase it, so it was in 
this case; Mr. Smith’s endeavours to ex- 
plain away the fact which he had carelessly 
blabbed only serving to impress it the more 
deeplyon mymemory. It would seem that 
he was partly aware of this ; for not only 
did his attempts lack the dexterity which 
I should have expected from one whose 
features augured much experience of the 
world, but he quickly gave up the attempt 
as labour in vain, and gruffly bidding me 
go before to the coach, followed me and 
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took his seat beside me. We rumbled 
away. The night was overcast, the neigh- 
bourhood seemed to be rural ; and, start- 
ing from an unknown point, I had less 
chance than before of tracing the devious 
Janes and streets through which we drove ; 
so that when the 
coach presently 
stopped in a part 
of the town more 
frequented, I had 
not the least idea 
where we were or 
where we had 
been. 

“You can get 
home from here,” 
said he, still 
ruffled, and scarce 
able to speak to 
me civilly. 

Then I saw, as 
I went to descend, 
that we were near 
the end of Hol- 
born, in the Ty- 
burn Road, where 
it grows to 


country. “I will 
see you to-mor- 
row,” he cried. 


** And, mind you, 
in the meantime, 
the less you say 
to Ferguson the 
better, my man !” 
With which the 
coach drove away 
towards Kensing- 


ton, leaving me 
standing against 
the wall of St. Giles’s Pound. 
Thus released, alone, and free to 


consider what had happened to me, I 
found a difficulty in tracing where I had 
been, but none in following the drift 
of the strange scene and stranger con- 
versation at which I had been present. 
Even the plans of those who had con- 





I heard a light foot following me. 
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veyed me to that place were transparent. 
It needed no Solomon to discern that in 
the man Smith and the woman Monterey 
the young lord had two foes in his 
mother’s household, as dangerous as foes 
could be; the woman moved, as I con- 
jectured, by that 
sprete injuria 
forma, of which 
the great Roman 
poet speaks, and 
the man by I 
know not what 
old wrong or jeal- 
ousy. It was plain 
that these two, to 
obtain their ends, 
were urging on 
the mother a most 
perilous _ policy: 
that, I mean, of 
committing the 
son to the Jaco- 
bite Court, that so 
he might be cut 
off from St. 
James’s; more- 
over, that, as he 
could not be in- 
duced, in propria 
persona, to such a 
treasonable step 
as would serve 
their ends, advan- 
tage was to. be 
taken of some 
likeness that I 
bore to him 
(which Smith had 
observed the pre- 
vious evening in 
Covent Garden) to personate him in a 
place or company where his presence 
would be conclusive both for and against 
him. 

I could believe that the mother con- 
templated but vaguely the power over 
him which the incident would give her ; 
and dreamed of using it only in the last 
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resort ; rather amusing herself in the pre- 
sent with the thought that short of this, 
and without bringing the deception to his 
notice, the effect she desired would be 
produced—since he would be held at St. 
Germain’s to be well affected, and at St. 
James’s the matter would not be known. 
So, in his own despite, and without his 
knowledge, he could be reconciled to the 
one court, while remaining faithful to the 
other ! 

But, as in the mass of conspiracies— 
and this was especially true of the con- 
spiracies of that age—the acute eye can 
detect the existence of an inner and outer 
ring of conspirators, whereof the latter are 
commonly the dupes of the former, so I 
took it that here Smith and the woman 
meditated other and more serious results 
than those which my lady foresaw, and, 
thinking less of my lord’s safety in the event 
of a Restoration than of punishing him or 
obtaining a hold upon him—and more of 
private revenge than of the Good Cause— 
had madam for their principal tool. Sucha 
consideration, while it increased my re- 
luctance to be mixed up with a matter so 
two-faced, left me to think whether I should 
not seek out the victim, and by an early 
information gain his favour and pro- 
tection. 

I stood in the darkness of the street, 
doubtful, and weighing the matter. Clearly, 
if I had to do the thing, now was the time, 
before I saw Smith, or exposed myself to 
an urgency which in spite of his politeness 
might, I fancied, be of a kind difficult to 
resist. If by going straight to Lord 
Shaftesbury I could kill two birds with 
one stone—could at once free myself from 
the gang of plotters under whom I suffered 
and secure for the future a valuable 
patron—here was a chance in a hundred, 
and I should be foolish to hesitate. 

Nor did I do so long. True, it struck me 
a little that I knew nothing of my Lord 
Shaftesbury’s whereabouts in London, nor 
whether he lived in town or in the great 
house among the lanes and gardens which 
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I had visited, but of the road whereto 
I had no more knowledge than a blind 
man.* This, however, I could learn at 
the nearest coffee-house: and impulse 
rather than calculation directing my steps, 
I hurried hot-foot towards Covent Garden, 
which lay conveniently to my hand. 

It was not until I was in the Square 
and close to the Piazza that I bethought 
me how imprudent I was to revisit the 
scene of last night’s adventure—a place 
where it was common knowledge that 
the Jacobites held their assignations, 
and where I might be recognised. To 
reinforce this late-found discretion, and 
blow up the spark of alarm already 
kindled, i had not stood hesitating while 
a man could count ten before my eye 
fell on the very same soldierly gentleman, 
with the handkerchief hanging out of his 
pocket, to whom I had been sent the 
evening before. He was alone, walking 
under the dimly-lighted Piazza as he 
had walked then ; but as I caught sight 
of him two others came up and joined 
him, and, in terror lest these should be 
the two I had met before, I retreated 
hastily into the shadow of St. Paul’s 
Church, and so back the way I had 
come. 

However, I was not to get off so easily. 
Though the hour was late, the market 
closed, and the pavement in front of the 
taverns Ceserted, or fringed only by a chair 
waiting for a belated gamester, I ran a 
greater risk of being recognised, as I passed, 
than I thought, and had not gone ten paces 
along King Street before I heard a light 
foot following me, and a hand caught my 
arm. ‘Turning in a fright I found it was 
only a girl, and, at first sight, was for 
wresting myself from her, glad that it was 
no worse: but she muttered my name, 
and looking down I recognised to my 
astonishment the girl I had seen at Fer- 
guson’s earlier in the evening. 

At that, I remember, a dread of the man 
and his power seized me and chilled my 


very heart. This was the third time this 
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girl, whom I never saw at other seasons, 
had arisen out of the ground to confront 
me and pluck me back when on the point 
of betraying him. I stared at her, think- 
ing of this, with I know not what of 
affright and shrinking, and could scarcely 
command either voice or limbs. 

And yet, as she stood looking at me 
with the dark length of the street stretch- 
ing to the market behind her, it must be 
confessed that there was little in her 
appearance to cause terror. The night 
being cold, and a small rain falling, 
she had a shawl drawn tightly over her 
head, whence her face, small and pale 
as a child’s, peered at me. I thought 
to read in it a sly and elfish triumph such 
as became Ferguson’s minion: instead 
I discerned only a weariness that went ill 
with her years—and a little flicker of con- 
tempt in eye and lip. The weariness was 
also in her voice when she spoke. “ Well 
met, Mr. Price,” she said. “I am in 
luck to light on you.” 

I shivered in my shoes; but without 
seeming to mark me, “I want this note 
taken to Mr. Watkins,” she continued, 
rapidly pressing a scrap of paper into my 
hand. “He is in the tavern there, the 
Seven Stars. Ask for the Apollo Room, 
and you will find him.” 

‘But, one minute,” I protested, as in her 
eagerness she pushed me that way with 
her hand, “did Mr. Ferguson 
from him?” 

“Of course, fool,” she answered, sharply. 
“ Do you think that I have been standing 
here for the last half-hour in cold and wet 
for my own pleasure ?” 

“ But if he sent it,” I remonstrated, 
feebly, “perhaps he may not like me 
to interfere—to——” 

“Like me to?” she retorted, sharply, 
mocking my tone. ‘‘ Who said he would ? 
Cannot you understand that it is I who do 
not like to? That I am not going into 





that place at this time of night, and half 
in the house drunken brutes? It is bad 
enough to be here, loitering up and down 
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as if I were what I am not—and free to be 
spoken to by every impudent blood that 
Go, man, and do it, and I will 
wait so long. What do you fear?” 

“The rope,” said I, “to be plain 
with you.” And I looked with abhorrence 
at the scrap of paper she had given me. 
“T have taken too many of these,” I said. 

“Well, you will take one more!” she 
answered, doggedly. “Or you are no 
man. See, there is the door. Ask for 
the Apollo Room, give it to him, and the 
thing is done!” And with that she set 
both hands to me and pushed me the 
way she would have me move—I mean 
towards the tavern. ‘‘Go!” she said. 
“Go!” 

Hate the thing as I might, and did, 
I could not resist persuasions addressed 
to me in-such a tone; nor fail to be 
moved by the girl’s shrinking from the 
task, which had to be done, it seemed, 
by one of us. After all, it was no more 
than I had done several times before ; 
and my reluctance having its origin in 
the resolution, to which I had just come, 
to break off from the gang, yielded to 
the reflection that the design lay as yet 
in my own breast, and might be carried 
out as well to-morrow as to-day. In 
a word, I complied out of pity, went to 
the tavern, and walked boldly in. 

I had been in the house before, and 
knew where I shouid find a waiter of 
whom I might enquire privately; I passed 
by the public room, therefore, and was for 
going to the place I mean. I had scarcely 
advanced three paces beyond the thres- 
hold, however, before a great noise of 
voices and laughter and beating of feet met 
my ears and surprised me; the hubbub 
was so loud and boisterous as to be un- 
usual even in places of that kind. I had 
no more than taken this in, and set it 
down to an orgy beyond the ordinary, 
when I came on a pale-faced group stand- 
ing at gaze at the foot of the stairs, the 
landlord, two or three drawers, and as 
many women being among them. It was 
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easy to see that they were in a fever about 
the noise above; for while the host was 
openly wringing his hands and crying that 
those devils would ruin him, a woman 
who seemed to be his wife was urging 
first one and then another of the drawers 
to ascend and caution the party. That 
something more than disorderliness or a 
visit from the constable was in question I 
gathered from the host’s pale face ; 
and this was confirmed when on 
seeing me they dispersed a little, 
and affected to be unconcerned. 
Until I asked for the Apollo Room, 


whereon they all came together |! 


again and fell on me with com- 
plaints and entreaties. 

“’Fore God, sir, I think your 
friends are mad!” the host cried, 
in a perfect fury. “‘Goup! Go 
up, and tell them that if they want 
to be hanged, and to hang me as 
well, they are going the right way 
about it.” 

“It is well it is night,” said the 
head waiter grimly, ‘or the 
Market porters would have broken 
our windows béfore now. ” 

“And got us all in the 
Compter!” the woman wailed. 
And then to me, “Go up, sir, go 
up and tell them that if they would 
not have the mob pull the house 
down—— ” 

But the tumult above, waxing 
loud at that moment, drowned her 
words, and certainly took from me 
what little goodwill to ascend I 
had. However, the host, having me 
there, a. person who had enquired for 
the room, would take no denial; but, 
delighted to have found a deputy, he 
fairly set me on the stairs and pushed 
me up. ‘Go up and tellthem! Go up 
and tell them!” he kept repeating. ‘ You 
asked for the room and there it is.” 

In a word I had no choice, and with 
reluctance went up. The noise was such 
I could not fail to find the door and the 
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room; I knocked and opened, a roar of 
voices poured out, and even before I 
entered the room I knew what was afoot, 
and could swear to treason. Such cries as 
** Down with the Whigs and damn their 
King!” “The 29th of May and a glorious 
Restoration!” ‘ Here’s to the Hunting 
Party!” poured out in a confused med- 


with half-a-dozen others equally 
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Nine-tenths quavered off into silence and gaped at me. 


treasonable, and equally certain, were 
they overheard in the street, to bring 
down the mob and the messengers on 
the speakers. 

True, as soon as the half-muddled 
brains of the company took in the fact that 
the door was open, and a stranger stand- 
ing on the threshold -which they were 
not quick to discern owing to the cloud 
of tobacco-smoke that filled the room— 
nine-tenths quavered off into silence and 
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gaped at me; that proportion of the 
company having still the sense to recog- 
nise the risk they were running, and to 
apprehend that judgment had taken them 
in the act. Two men in particular, older 
than the rest—the one a fat, infirm 
fellow with a pallid face and the air of a 
rich citizen, the other a peevish, red-eyed 
atomy in a green fur-lined coat—were of 
this party. They had not, I think, been 
of the happiest before, seated in the midst 
of that crew; but now, sinking back in 
their high-backed chairs, they stared at me 
as if I carried death in my face. A neigh- 
bour of theirs, however, went beyond 
them ; for, with a howl that the Secretary 
was on them and the officers were below, 
he kicked over his chair and dashed for a 
window, pausing only when he had thrown 
it up. 

But with all this the recklessness of 
some was evident: for while I stood, 
uncertain to whom to speak, one cf the 
more drunken staggered from his seat, 
and, giving a shrill view-halloo that might 
have been heard in Bedford House, made 
towards me with a cup in his hand. 

* Drink!” he cried, with a hiccough, as 
he forced itupon me. “Drink! To the 
squeezing of the Rotten Orange! Drink, 
man, or you are no friend of ours, but a 
snivelling, sneaking, white-faced son of a 
Dutchman like your master! So drink, 
and—— Eh, what is it? What is the 
matter ?” 


CHAPTER XIX, 

It was no small thing could enlighten 
that brain clouded by the fumes of drink 
and conceit ; but the silence, perfect and 
clothing panic—a silence that had set in 
with his first word, and a panic that had 
grown with a whisper passed round the 
table—came home to him at last. “‘ What 
it? What is the matter?” he cried, 
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with a silly drunken laugh. And he turned 
to look. 

No one answered; but he saw the sight 
which I had already seen—his fellows 
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fallen from him, and huddled on the 
farther side of the table, as sheep huddle 
from the sheep-dog; some pale, cross- 
eyed, and with lips drawn back, seeking 
softly in their cloaks for weapons ; others 
standing irresolute, or leaning against the 
wall, shaking and unnerved. 

Cooled, but not sobered by the sight, 
he turned to me again. ‘“ Won't he 
drink the toast ?” he maundered, in an 
uncertain voice. ‘‘ Why—why not, I’d 
like to know? Eh? Why not?” he re- 
peated, and staggered. 

At that someone in the crowd laughed 
hysterically ; and this breaking the spell, 
a second found his voice. ‘“’Gad! Itis 
not the man!” the latter cried with a 
rattling oath. ‘It is all right! I swear it 
Here you, speak, fool!” he went on to 
me. “What do you here?” 

“This for Mr. Wilkins,’ I answered, 
holding out my note. 

I meant no jest, but the words 
supplied the signal for such a roar 
of laughter, as well-nigh lifted the 
roof.. The men were still between 
drunk and sober; and in the rebound 
of their relief staggered and clung to one 
another, and bent this way and that ina 
paroxysm of convulsive mirth. Vainly 
one or two, less heady than their fel- 
lows, essayed to stay a tumult that 
promised to rouse the watchmen ; it 
was not until after a considerable in- 
terval—nor until the more drunken had 
laughed their fill, and I had asked myself 
a hundred times if these were men to be 
trusted with secrets and others’ necks— 
that the man with the white handker- 
chief, who had just entered, gained 
silence and a hearing. This done, how- 
ever, he rated his fellows with the utmost 
anger and contempt; the two elderly 
gentlemen whom I have mentioned 
adding their quavering, passionate re- 
monstrances to his. But as in this kind 
of association there can be little discipline, 
and those are most forward who have 
least to lose, the hotheads only looked 
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silly for a moment, and the next were 
calling for more liquor. 

“Not a bottle!” said he of the white 
handkerchief, “Wom de Dieu, not a 
bottle !” 

“Come, Captain, we are not on service 
now,” quoth one. 

“ Aren’t you?” said he, looking darkly 
at them. 

“No, not we!” cried the other reck- 
lessly, ‘‘and what is more, we wiil have no 
Regiment du Roi regulations here! Is 
not a gentleman to have a second bottle 
if he wants one?” 

“Tt is twelve o’clock,” replied the Cap- 
tain. “For the love of Heaven, man, 
wait till this business is over; and then 
drink until you burst, if you please! For 
me, I am going to bed.” 

“ But who is this—lord! I don’t know 
what to call him!” the fellow retorted, 
turning to me with a half-drunken gesture. 
“*This Gentleman Dancing-Master ?” 

“A messenger from the old Fox: Mr. 
—Taylor, I think he calls himself?” and 
the officer turned to me. 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“Well, you may go. Tell the gentle- 
man who sent you that Wilkins got his 
note, and will bear the matter in mind.” 

I said I would; and was going with 
that, and never more glad than to be out 
of that company. But the fellow who had 
asked who I was, and who, being thwarted 
of his drink was out of temper, called 
rudely to know where I got my wig, and 
who rigged me out like a lord ; swearing 
that Ferguson’s service must be a d——d 
deal better than the one he was in, and 
the pay higher than a poor trooper’s. 

This gave the cue to the man who had 
before forced the drink on me; who, still 
having the cup in his hand, thrust himself 
in my way, and forcing the liquor on me 
so violently that he spilled some over my 
coat, vowed that though all the Scotch 
colonels in the world barred the way I 
should drink his toast, or he would skewer 
me. 
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“To Saturday’s work! A straight eye 
anda firm hand!” hecried. “ Drink, man, 
drink! For a-hunting we will go, and a 
hunting we will go! And if we don't 
flush the game at Turnham Green, call 
me a bungler !” 

I heard one of the elder men protest, 
with something between a curse and a 
groan, that the fool would proclaim it at 
Charing Cross next; but, thinking only 
to be gone (and the man being so drunk 
that it was evident resistance would but 
render him more obstinate, and im- 
peril my skin), I took the cup and drank, 
and gave it back to him. By that time 
two or three of the more prudent—if any 
in that company could be called prudent 
—had risen and joined us ; who, when he 
would have given another toast, forced 
him away, scolding him soundly for a 
leaky chatterer, and a fool who would 
ruin all with the drink. 

Freed from his importunities, I waited 
for no second permission, but got me out 
and down the stairs. At the foot of which 
the landlord’s scared face and the waiting, 
watching eyes of the drawers and servants, 
who still lingered there, listening, put 
the last touch to the picture of madness 
and recklessness I had witnessed above. 
Here were informers and evidences ready 
to hand and more than enough, if the 
beggars in the street, and the orange 
girls, and night-walkers who prowled the 
market, were not sufficient, to bring home 
to its authors the treason they bawled and 
shouted overhead. 

The thought that such rogues should 
endanger my neck, and good, honest 
men’s necks, made my blood run cold and 
hot at once ; hot, when I thought of their 
folly, cold, when I recalled Mr. Ashton 
executed in ’9o0 for carrying treasonable 
letters, or Anderton, betrayed and done 
to death for printing the like. I could 
understand Ferguson’s methods; they 
had reason in them, and if I hated 
them and loathed them, they were not so 
very dangerous. For he had disguises 
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and many names and lodgings, and lurked 
from one to another under cover of night ; 
and if he sowed treason, he sowed it 
stealthily and in darkness, with all the 
adjuncts which prudence and tradition 
dictated ; he boasted to those only whom 
he had in his power, and used the like 
instruments. But the outbreak of noisy, 
rampant, reckless rebellion which I had 
witnessed—and which it seemed to me 
must be known to all London within 
twenty-four hours—filled me with panic. 
It so put me beside myself, that when the 
girl who had employed me on that errand 
met me in the street I cursed her and 
would have passed her, being unable to 
say another word lest I should weep. But 
she turned with me, and keeping pace 
with me asked me continually what it 
and getting no answer, by-and-bye 
caught my arm and forced me to stand 
in the passage beyond Bedford House 
and close to the Strand. Here she re- 
peated her question so fiercely —asking 
me besides if I were mad, and the like 
—and showed herself such a termagant, 
that I had no option but to answer 
her. 

“Mad?” I cried, passionately. ‘“ Ay, 
I am mad—to have anything to do with 
such as you.” 

“ But what is it? What has happened ?” 
she persisted, peering at me, and so bar- 
ring the way that I could not pass. 

“Could you not hear?” 

“T could hear that they were drinking,” 
she answered. “I knew that, and there- 
fore I thought that you should go to 
them.” 

* And run the risk ?” 

“Well, you are a man,” she answered 
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coolly. 
At that I stood so taken aback—for she 
spoke it with meaning and a sort of sting 
-that for a minute I did not answer her. 
Then, “Is not a man’s life as much to 
him as a woman’s is to her?” I said with 
indignation. 
“A man’s!” 


she replied. 


“Ay, but 
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not a mouse’s! I will tell you what, Mr. 
Taylor, or Mr. Price, or whatever your 
name is 5 

“Call me what you like!” I said. 
“Only let me go!” 

“Then I will call you Mr. Craven!” 
she retorted bitterly. ‘‘Or Mr. Daw in 
Peacock’s feathers. Andlet you go. Go, 
go, you coward! Go, you craven ~ 

It was not the most gracious permis- 
sion, and stung me; but I took it sullenly, 
and getting away from her went down the 
passage towards the Strand, leaving her 
there; not gladly, although to go had 
been all I had asked a moment before. 
No man, indeed, could have more firmly 
resolved to wrench himself from the grasp 
of the gang whose tool this little spitfire 
was; nor to a man bred to peaceful pur- 
suits (as I had been) and flung into such 
an imbroglio as this—wherein to dance 
on nothing seemed to be the alternative 
whichever way I looked—was it a matter 
of so much consequence to be called 
coward by a child, that I must hesitate 
for that. Add to this, that the place 
and time, a dingy passage on a dark night 
with rain falling and a chill wind blowing, 
and none abroad but such as honest men 
would avoid, were not incentives to rash- 
ness or adventure. 

And yet—and yet when it came to 
going, nullis vestigits retrorsum, as the 
Latins say, I proved to be either too 
much or too little of a man, these 
arguments notwithstanding : too little of 
a man to weigh reason justly against 
Aride, or too much of a man to hear with 
phiiosophy a girl’s taunt. When I had 
gone fifty yards, therefore, I halted ; and 
then in a moment went back. Not 
slowly, however, but in a gust of irrita- 
tion, so that for a very little I could 
have struck the girl for the puling face 
and helplessness that gave her an ad- 
vantage-over me. I found her in the 
same place, and asked her roughly what 
she wanted. 

“A man,” she said. 
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“Well,” I answered sullenly, ‘‘ what is 
it?” 

“Have I found one? that is the 
question,” she retorted keenly. And at 
that again, I could have had it in my 
heart to strike her across her scornful 
face. ‘My uncle is at least a man.” 

“ He is a bad one, curse him!” I cried 
in a fury. 

She looked at me coolly. ‘ That is 
better,” she said. ‘“ If your deeds were of 
a piece with your words you would be no 
man’s slave. His least of all, Mr. Price!” 

“You talk finely,” I said, my passion 
cooling, as I began to read a covert 
meaning in her tone and words, and that 
she would be at something. “It comes 
well from you, who do his errands day 
and night!” 

“Or find someone to do them,” she 
answered with derision. 

“Well, after this you will have. to find 
someone else,” I cried, warming again. 

“ Ah, if you would keep your word!” 
she cried in a different tone, clapping her 
hands softly, and peering at me. “If you 
would keep your word !” 

Seeing more cleariy than ever that she 
would be at something, and wishing to 
know what it was, “Try me,” I said. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Tt is plain,” she answered, “ what I 
mean. Carry no more messages! Be 
sneak and spy no longer! Cease to put 
your head in a noose to serve rogues’ 
ends! Have done, man, with cringing 
and fawning, and trembling at big words. 
Break off with these villains who hold 
you, put a hundred miles between you 
and them, and be yourself! Be a man!” 

“Why, do you mean your uncle?” I 
cried, vastly surprised. 

“Why not ?” she said. 

“ But—if you feel that way, why do his 
bidding yourself?” I answered, doubting 
all this might be a trap of that cunning 
devil's. “If I sneak and spy, who spies 
on Ine, miss ?” 

“T do,” she said, leaning against the 
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wall of Bedford Garden, where one of 
Heming’s new lights, set up at the next 
corner, shone full on her face. “ And I 
am weary of it.” 

“ But if you are weary of it—— 

“Tf I am weary of it, why don’t I free 
myself instead of preaching to you?” she 
answered. “First, because I am a woman, 
Mr. Wiseman.” , 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
it,” I retorted. 

“Don’t you?” she answered bitterly. 
“Then I will tell you. My uncle feeds 
me, clothes me, gives me a roof—and 
sometimes beats me. If I run away as I 
bid you run away, where shall I find 
board and lodging, or anything but the 
beating? A man comes and goes; a 
woman, if she has not someone to answer 
for her, must to the Justice and then to 
the Round-house and be set to beating 
hemp; and -her shoulders smarting to 
boot. Can I get service without a 
character ?” 

‘“No,” I said, ‘‘ that is true.” 

“Or travel without money ?” 

“no” 

“ Or 
Park?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, it is fine to be a man then,” she 
answered, leaning her little shawled head 
farther and farther back against the wall, 
and slowly moving it to and fro, while 
she looked at me from under her eye- 
lashes, ‘for he can do all. And take a 
woman with him.” 

I started at that, and stared at her, and 
saw a little colour come into her pale 
face. But her eyes, far from falling 
under my gaze, met my eyes with a bold, 
mischievous look that gradually, and as 
she still moved her head to and fro, 
melted into a smile. 

It was impossible to mistake her 
meaning, and I felt a thrill run through 
me, such as I had not known for ten 
years. “Qh,” I said at last, and awk- 
wardly, “I see now.” 
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alone—except to Whetstone 
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“You would have seen long ago if you 
had not been a fool,” she answered. And 
then, as if to excuse herself, she added— 
but this I did not understand——“ Not that 
fine feathers make fine birds—I am not 
such a fool myself, as to think that. 
But—— 

“ But what ?” I said, my face warm. 

“T am a fool all the same.” 

Her eyes falling with that, and her pale 
face growing to a deeper colour, I had no 
doubt of the main thing, though I could 
not follow her precise drift. And I take 
it there are few men who, upon such 
an invitation, however veiled, would not 
respond. Accordingly I took a step 
towards the girl, and went, though clum- 
sily, to put my arm round her. 

But she pushed me off with a vigour 
that surprised me; and she mocked me 
with a face between mischief and triumph 
—a face that was more like a mutinous 
boy’s than a girl’s. “Oh, no,” she said. 
“There is a good deal between this and 
that, Mr. Price.” 

“How?” I said, shamefacedly. 

“Do you go?” she asked sharply. 
“Is it settled? That first of all, if you 
please.” 

As to the going—somewhere—I had 
made up my mind long ago, before I met 
her, or went into the Seven Stars, or knew 
that a dozen mad topers were roaring 
treason about the town, and bidding fair 
to hang us all. But being of a cautious 
temper, and seeing conditions which I had 
not contemplated added to the bargain, 
and having besides a shrewd idea that 
I could not afterwards withdraw, I hesi- 
tated. “ It is dangerous!” I said. 

*T will tell you what is dangerous,’ 
she answered, wrathfully, showing her 
little white teeth as she flashed her eyes 
at me, ‘‘and that is to be where we are. 
Do you know what they are doing there— 
in that house?” And she pointed towards 
the Market, whence we had come. 

“No,” I said reluctantly, wishing she 
would say no more. 
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“ Killing the King,” she answered in a 
low voice. ‘‘It is for Saturday, or Satur- 
day week. He is to be stopped in his 
coach as he comes from hunting—in the 
lane between Turnham Green and the 
river. You can count their chances. 
They are merry plotters! And now— 
now,” she continued, “do you know 
where you stand, Mr. Price, and whether 
it is dangerous ? ” 

“TI know,” I said, trembling at that 
bloody design, which no whit surprised 
me since everything I had heard corro- 
borated it—‘ I know what I have to do.” 

“What ?” she said. 

“Go straight to the Secretary's office,” 
I said, ‘and tell him. Tell him!” 

“You won’t do it,” she answered, “or, 
at least, I won’t.” 

“Why?” I asked, atremble ‘with ex- 
citement. 

“ Why?” she echoed, mocking me ; and 
I noticed that not only were her eyes 
bright, but her lips red. “ Why, firstly, 
Mr. Price, because I want to have done 
with plots and live honestly ; and that is 
not to be done on blood-money. And 
secondly, because it is dangerous—as you 
call it. Do you want to be an evidence, 
set up for all to point at, and six months 
after to be decoyed to Wapping, dropped 
into a dark hold, and carried over to 
France ?” 

“God forbid!” I said, aghast at this 
view of things. 

“Then have done with informing,” she 
answered, with a little spurt of heat. 
“Or let be, at any rate, until we are 
safe ourselves and snug in the country. 
Then if you choose, and you do nothing 
to hurt my uncle—for I will not have him 
touched—we may talk of it. But not for 
money.” 

Those words ‘safe and snug,” telling 
of a prospect that at that moment seemed 
of all others the most desirable in the 
world, dwelt so lovingly on my ear, that in 
place of hesitation I felt only eagerness 
and haste. 
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“T will go!” I said. 

* You will?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

** And—— ?” 

“ And what ?” I said, wondering. 

She hesitated a moment, and then, 
‘*That is for you to say,” she replied, 
lowering her eyes. 

It is possible that I might not have 
understood her, even then, if I had not 
marked her face, and seen that her lips 
were quivering with a sudden shyness 
which words and manner in vain belied. 
She blushed and trembled, and, lowering 
her eyes, drew forward the shawl that 
covered her head, the street-urchin gone 
out of her. And I, seeing and under- 
standing, had other and new thoughts of 
her which remained with me. “If you 
mean that,” I said, clumsily, ‘I will make 
you my wife—if you will let me.” 

* Well, we'll see about it when we get 
to Romford,” she answered, looking ner- 
vously aside and plucking at the fringe of 
the shawl. “We have to escape first. 
And now---listen,” she continued rapidly, 
and in her ordinary voice. ‘“ My uncle is 
removing to-morrow to another hiding- 
place, and I go first with some clothes 
and baggage. He will not flit himself till 
it is dark. Do you put your trunk outside 
your door, and I will take it and send 
it by the Chelmsford waggon. At noon 
meet me at Clerkenwell Gate, and we will 
walk to Romford and hide there until we 
know how things are going.” 

“Why Romford ?” I said. 

““Why anywhere?” she answered im- 
patiently. 

That was true enough; and seeing in 
what mood she was, and that out of sheer 
contrariness she was inclined to be the 
more shrewish now because she had 
melted to me a moment before, I re- 
frained from asking further questions, 
listening instead to her minute directions, 
which were given with as much clearness 
and perspicuity as if she had dwelt on 
this escape for a twelvemonth past. It 
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was plain, indeed, that she had not fetched 
and carried for the famous Ferguson for 
nothing ; nor watched his methods to little 
purpose. Nor was this all: mingled with 
this display of precocious skill there 
constantly appeared a touch of malice 
and mischief, more natural in a boy than 
a girl, and seldom found even in boys 
where the gutter has not served for a 
school. And through this again, as 
through the folds of a shifting gauze, 
appeared that which gradually, as I 
listened, took more and more a hold on 
me—the woman. 

Yet I suppose that there never was a 
stranger love-making in the world, if love- 
making that could be called wherein one 
at least of us had in mind ten thoughts of 
fear and death for one of happiness or love, 
and a pulse attuned rather to the dreary 
drip of the wet eaves about us, and the 
monotonous yelp of a cur chained among 
the stalls, than to the flutter of desire. 

And yet, when, our plan agreed upon 
and the details settled, we turned home- 
wards and went together through the 
streets, I could not refrain from glancing 
at my companion from time to time, in 
doubt and almost in incredulity. When 
the dream refused to melt, when I found 
her still moving at my elbow, her small 
shawled head on a level with my shoulder 
—when, I say, I found her so, not love, 
but a sense of companionship and a feel- 
ing of gratulation that I was no longer 
alone, stole for the first time into my mind 
and comforted me. I had gone so many 
years through these streets so/us et celebs, 
that I pricked my ears and pinched my- 
self in sheer astonishment at finding 
another beside me and other feet keeping 
time with mine, nor knew whether to be 
more confounded or relieved by the 
thought that of all persons’ interests her 
interests marched with mine. 


CHAPTER XX. 
The clocks had gone midnight when 
I parted from Mary at the door of the 








house and groped my way upstairs to my 
room, where, throwing off my clothes, I lay 
down, not to sleep, but to revolve endlessly 
and futilely the plans we had made and 
the risks we ran, and the thousand issues 
that might come of either. Cogitation 
brought me no nearer toa knowledge of 
the event, but only heated my brain and 
increased my impatience: the latter to 
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Stood a minute to listen. 


such a degree that with the first light I 
was up and moving, and had my trunk 
packed. Nor did I fail to note the strange 
and almost incredible turn which now led 
me to look for support in my flight to the 
very person whose ominous entrance 
twenty-four hours earlier had forced me 
to lay aside the thought. 

Long before it could by any chance be 
necessary I opened my door, and softly 
carrying out my box, placed it in a dark 
corner on the landing. After this a great 
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interval elapsed, during which I conjured 
up a hundred mischances. At length I 
heard someone afoot opposite; and then 
the stumbling tread of a porter carrying 
goods down the stairs. About eleven I 
ventured to peep out, and learned with 
satisfaction that the trunk had vanished ; 
it remained therefore for me to do the 
same. Bestowing a last look on the little 
attic which had been my home so long, 
and until lately no unhappy home, | 
took up my hat and cloak, and making 
sure for the fiftieth time that I had my 
small stock of money hidden in my 
clothes, I opened the door and, stealing 
out, stood a minute to listen before I 
descended. 

I heard nothing to alarm me; yet a 
second later I shrieked in affright, and 
almost sank down under the sudden grip 
of a hand on my shoulder. The hand 
was Ferguson’s, who, listening at my 
chamber door, had heard me move to- 
wards it, and fiattened himself against 
the wall beside it, and so, being in the 
dark corner farthest from the staircase, 
had eluded my notice. He chuckled 
vastly, at his cunning, and the fright he 
had given me, and, rocking me to and 
fro, asked me grimly what I had done 
with my fine clothes and my wig. 

“ Ay, and that is not all,” he continued. 
*] shall want to know a little more 
about that matter, my friend. And 
mind you, Mr. Price, the truth! The 
truth, or I will wring this tender ear of 
yours from your head. For the present, 
however, that matter may wait, I shall 
have it when I want it. Now I have other 
work for you. Come into my room.” 

“JT am going to the tavern,” I said 
desperately ; and I hung back. “ After- 
wards, Mr. Ferguson, I will——” 

“Oh, to the tavern,” he answered, 


mimicking me. ‘“ And for what?” 

“My dinner,” I faltered. 

He burst into a volley of oaths, and 
seizing me again by the shoulder ran me 
into his room. “Your dinner, indeed, 














you dirty, low-born pedlar!” he cried in a 
fury. ‘* Who are you to dine at taverns 
when the King’s business wants you? 
Stand you there and listen to me, or by 
the God above me you shall never take 
meat or drink again. Do you see this, 
you craven?” and he plucked out his 
horrible horse pistol and flourished the 
muzzle in my face. ‘‘ Mark it, and re- 
member that 1 am Ferguson, the famous 
Ferguson, Ferguson the plotter, and no 
little person to be thwarted! And now 
listen to me.” 

I could have wept with rage and 
despair, knowing that with every moment 
this wretch kept me my chance of ful- 
filling the appointment at Clerkenwell 
Gate was passing, and that if he detained 
me only one half-hour longer I must be 
late. To the pistol, however, and his 
scowling, truculent, blotched face that, 
lacking the wig, which hung on a chair 
beside him, was one degree more ugly 
than its wont, there was no answer, and 
I said sullenly that I would listen. 

“You had better,” he answered. 
“* Mark you, there is a gentleman coming 
to see me; and to his coming and to 
what he says to me I will have a witness. 
You follow me?” 

“Yes,” I said, looking round, but in 
vain, for a way of escape. 

“* And you are the witness. You shall 
go into that room, mark you, and you 
shall be as mute as a mouse! I put this 
little cupboard open, the back is thin and 
there is a crack in it; set your eye to 
that and you will see him. And look you, 
listen to every word, and note it; and 
keep still—keep still, or it will be the 
worse for you, Mr. Price!” 

“Very well,” I said obediently, hope 
springing up as I thought I saw a way of 
escape. “And what time must I be 
here ?” 

“ You are here, and you will stay here,” 
he answered, dashing to the ground the 
scarce-born plan, “Why, man, he may 
come any minute.” 


SHREWSBURY. 
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“ Still—if I could go out for—for two 
minutes,” I persisted, “I should be 
easier.” 

“Go out! Go out!” he cried inter- 
rupting me in a fury. ‘‘And dinners? 
And taverns? And you would be easier! 
D’ye know, Mr. Price, I have my doubts 
about you! Ay, I have!” he continued, 
leering at me with his big, cunning 
eyes; and now thrusting his face close 
to mine, now drawing it back again. 
‘* Are you for selling us, [ wonder? Mind 
you, if that is your thought, two can play 
at that game, and I have writing of yours. 
Ay, I have writing of yours, Mr. Price, and 
for twopence I would send it where it 
will hang you. So be careful. Be care- 
ful or—give me that coat.” 

Wishing that I had the courage to strike 
him in the back, praying that the next 
word he said might choke him, hating him 
with a dumb hatred, the blacker for its 
impotence and for the menial services he 
made.me do him, I gave him the long- 
skirted plum-coloured coat to which he 
pointed, and saw him clothe his lank 
ungainly figure in it, and top all with his 
freshly curled wig. He bade me tie his 
points and fasten on his sword; and this 
being done to his liking—and he was not 
very easy to please—he pulled down his 
ruffles, and walked to and fro, preening 
himself and looking a hundred times 
more ugly and loathsome for the finery 
with which, for the first time, I saw him 
bedizened. 

Preparations so unusual, by awakening 
my curiosity as to the visitor in whose 
honour they were made, diverted me from 
my own troubles, to which I had done 
no more than return when a knock came 
at the outer door. Ferguson, in a flush 
of exultation that went far to show that 
he had entertained doubts of the visitor's 
coming, thrust me into the next room, a 
mere closet, ill-lighted by one small win- 
dow, and bare, save for a bed-frame. 
Here he placed me beside the crack he 
had mentioned; and whispering in my 
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‘ear the most fearful threats and objur- 
gations in case I moved, or proved false 
to him, he cast a last look round to assure 
himself that all was right; then he went 
back into his own apartment, where 
through my Judas-hole I saw him pause. 
The girl's departure with the luggage had 
left the room but meagrely furnished ; 
whether this and the effect it might have 
on his visitor’s mind struck him, or he 
began at the last moment to doubt the 
prudence of his enterprise, he stood awhile 
in the middle of the floor gnawing his 
nails, and listening, or perhaps thinking. 
The drift of his reflections, however, was 
soon made clear; for on the visitor 
impatiently repeating his summons, he 
moved stealthily to one of the windows— 
which being set in the mode of garret 
windows, deep in the slope of the roof, 
gave little light—and by piling his cloak 
in a heap on the sill he contrived to 
obscure some of that little. This done, 
and crying softly ‘Coming ! Coming!” 
he hastened to the door and opened it, 
bowing and scraping with an immense 
show of humility. 

The man who had knocked, and who 
walked in with an impatient step as if the 
waiting had been little to his taste, was 
tall and slight ; for the rest, a cloak, anda 
hat flapped low over his face, hid both 
features and complexion. I noticed that 
Ferguson bowed again and humbly, but did 
not address him ; and that the gentleman 
also kept silence until he had seen the 
door secured behind him. Then, and as 
his host, with seeming clumsiness, brushed 
past him and so secured a position with 
his back to the light, he asked sharply, 
** Where is he ?” 

The plotter leant his hands on the back 
of the chair and paused an instant before 
he answered. When he did he spoke 
with less assurance than I had ever heard 
him speak before ; he even stammered a 
little. ‘‘ Your Grace,” he said, “has come 
to see a person—who—who wrote to you? 


From this house ?” 
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“T have. Where is he ?” 
** Here.” 
‘“‘Here? But where, man, where?” 


the newcomer replied, looking quickly 
round. 

Still Ferguson did not move. “My lord 
Duke, you came here, in a word—to see 
Lord Middleton ?” he said. 

It was easy to see that the visitor’s gorge 
rose at the other’s manner, no less than at 
this naming of names. But with an effort 
he swallowed his chagrin. “If you know 
that, you know all,” he answered with 
composure. “So without more, take me 
to him. But I may as well say, sir, since 
you seem to be in his confidence——” 

“Tt was my hand wrote the letter.” 

“Was itso? Then you should know, 
sir, that a madder and more foolish thing 
was never done! If my Lord Middleton,” 
the stranger continued coldly, his tone 
inclining to sarcasm rather than to feeling, 
“ desired to ruin his best friend and the 
one most able to save him in a certain 
event—if he meant to requite, sir, one 
who has already suffered more than was 
reasonable in his service, by consigning 
him to destruction, he did well. Other- 
wise he was mad. Mad, or worse, to 
send such a letter to a place where he 
must know of his own knowledge that 
nine letters out of ten are opened by 
others’ hands!” 

“Your Grace is right,” Ferguson an- 
swered drily, and in his natural voice ; at 
the sound of which, either because of its 
native harshness or because it touched 
some chord in his memory, the other 
started. ‘‘ But the fact is,” the plotter 
continued hardily, and with a smack of 
impertinence, “my Lord Middleton, so 
far as I know, is still with the King at 
St. Germains.” 

“ At St. Germains ?” the stranger cried. 
“ With the King?” 

“Yes, and to be candid,” Ferguson 
answered, “I was not aware, my lord, 
that you had sent him a safe conduct.” 

“You villain!” the Duke cried, and 
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With c gesture between contempt and impatience the Duke removed his hat. 
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stepped forward ; his rage excited as much 
by the man’s manner as by the trick which 
had been played him. ‘“ How dared you 
say, then, that he was here?” he con 
tinued. “Answer, fellow, or it will be the 
worse for you!” 

“T said only, your Grace,” Ferguson 
replied, retreating a step, “that the 
writer of the letter was here.” 

For a moment the Duke, utterly dumb- 
founded by this, stood looking at him. 
“ And you are he?” he said at last, with 
chilling scorn, “and the author of this 
—plot !” 

“And of many plots besides,” my 
laaster answered jauntily. And then, 
“ My lord, do you not know me yet ?” he 
cried. 
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Stand out, sir, and let me see 
Then perhaps, if we have met 


“Not I! 
your face. 
before——” 

‘Oh, we have met before!” was the quick 
and impudent answer. “Iam not ashamed 
of my face. It has been known in its 
time. But fair-play is a jewel, my lord. 
It is eight years since I saw your Grace 
last, and I have a fancy to learn if you 
are changed. Will you oblige me? If 
you would see my face, show me 
yours !” 

With a gesture between contempt 
and impatience the Duke removed the 
hat which at his entrance he had 
merely touched, and, hastily lowering 
the cloak from his neck, confronted his 


opponent. 




















THE CONVENTION OF ART. 
Drawn by Hounsom Byles. 


The pretty girl always takes the high fences with plenty of 
room to spare. 
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AN ENTERTAINER’S EXPERIENCES. 





2 " “THE late Mr. 
™ Corney 
Grain used to tell 
a story of an oc- 
casion when he 
was engaged to 
give an entertain- 
ment at a private 
dinner-party, and 
found on arrival 
that he was ex 
pected to take 
his meal in the 
servants’ hall. 
Grasping the 
humorous side 
of the situation, he sat down with the 
butler and domestics, dined heartily, 
and proceeded to give them his enter- 
tainment, after which he ieft without 
inflicting any interruption upon the supe- 
rior beings upstairs. 

Fortunately for the entertainer, such 
experiences as the above are rare, but, 
taking one thing with another, his lot is 
not always a happy one, and unless he 
be fortunate enough to possess the true 
“Mark Tapley” spirit, it were well that 
he sought out some less exacting profes- 
sion. 

Among contemporary entertainers, the 
subject of this interview holds an honour- 
able place; his list of engagements is 
a constantly growing one, and includes 
endless concerts, private parties, and func- 
tions in the City and elsewhere. Besides 
remarkable elocutionary powers, he is a 
skilful mimic, and possesses the additional 
accomplishment of an astonishing mastery 
of the “penny whistle.” In his hands 











I. ** Moderato.”’ 


(Photo by Arthur Weston 52 & 53, 
Newgate Street.) 


this humble instrument becomes a means 
to discourse sweet music of a range and 
quality that one is 


not prepared for. 


His friends will easily recognise the por- 
traits published herewith, though, as a 
concession to his modesty, we suppress 
his name. ‘The narration of some of his 
experiences can best be given in his own 
words, without the interruptions of the 
interviewer. 

“ The idea of reciting was put into my 
head many years ago by a gentleman who 
was a very clever amateur reciter himself, 
and who, being prevented from fulfilling a 
promise to recite Gilbert's ‘Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell’ at an entertainment, re- 
quested me to fill his place. 

“With many misgivings I learned the 
lines, was coached by my friend in the 
‘business’ of the piece, and duly delivered 
it. Iam told that the gestures indicated 
by my friend as accompanying the lines— 

*** He shook his fists, and he tore his hair. 

Till I really became afraid,’ 
were given by me with such realism as to 
cause nervous children in the front rows to 
cry and make audible requests to be re- 
moved. ‘The encouraging applause which 
followed was, I believe, mainly due to the 
efforts of our general servant, who devoted 
her ‘evening out’ to attending my début 
in the capacity of a self-appointed clague. 

“The arrangements at many of the 
minor entertainments I have to attend are 
often of a most primitive description, and 
although frequently causing annoyance to 
the unfortunate performers at the time, 
are amusing to look back upon. 

‘*T once attended a country concert at 
which the platform was composed of 
planks laid across several forms, and on 
the ends of the planks, in the front of the 
platform, was placed a row of large pickle- 
jars, in which were arranged bundles of 
grasses and wild flowers. When a per- 
former trod on either of the planks the 











corresponding pickle-jar and contents 
gave a little jump on the piano-key 
‘principle. I did not notice this until the 
middle of my first piece, when I saw 
a look of intense anxiety on the face of 
the curate seated in the front row, as he 
returned a wandering jar to its place. 

“When I left the platform he said: 
‘That was a most effective selection, 
Mr. -C——, but there was a good deal 
of action in it, and I did have a bother 
to keep those pickle-jars on.’ 

“In addition to these eccentric floral 
decorations, further variety was introduced 
into the proceedings by a bad escape of 
gas from the meter, which was situated 
under the platform. 

“On another occasion I was engaged 
by a certain noble lady to assist in an 
entertainment given to a number of poor 
people she was interested in. The per- 
formance took place in a large marquee, 
at either end of which were two large 
poles supporting the structure. One of 
these posts, being immediately in front 
of the platform, necessitated my saying 
a sentence from one side of the pole and 
then one from the other, an arrangement 
much appreciated by the children in the 
audience, who evidently looked on it as 
a novel combination of harangue and 
hide-and-seek. 

“Among the artistes was a conjuror— 
I beg pardon, a professor of legerdemain 
—who performed the usual tricks with 
cards and paper flowers, and then, with 
the assistance of her ladyship’s butler as 
subject, proceeded to execute divers 
eccentric operations, such as producing 
eggs from the butler’s back hair, and flags 
and playing-cards from his pockets; 
during which performances the well- 
groomed retainer grew hot and limp. 


“While this was going on her ladyship. 


sidled up to me and said : 


ee es » My servant is a most 





nervous and sensitive man, and I feel 
sure. that if he is subjected to any more 
of these indignities he will give notice to 
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leave. Now, I hear that the conjurer is 
going to borrow his (the butler’s) hat to 
make a pudding in. Would you mind 
lending yours instead ?’ 

“I need hardly say I readily consented, 
and the butler was saved from further 
‘ indignities.’ 

“The selection of pieces for the vari- 
ous entertainments and occasions is a 
matter requiring some tact, as an error 
of judgment in this direction may bring 
down dire consequences on your devoted 
head. 

“Fancy the expression on the faces of 
the audience when a friend of mine once 
unwittingly gave ‘Simon, the Cellarer’ 
as an encore at a temperance concert! 
The secretary’s looks at the point where 
my friend vocally intimated that the afore- 
said Simon kept to his ‘ sober six flagons 
a day’ can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

**T was once reciting ‘Bob Crachitt’s 
Christmas Dinner’ at a similar entertain- 
ment, and only just remembered that 
‘Bob compounded some hot mixture in 
a jug with gin and lemons’ in time to 
omit the gin! 

** But the queerest incident of this kind 
that I have met with was at an Orphan 
Asylum, where I assisted in an entertain- 
ment to the children and staff. An en- 
tertainer had been singing humorous 
songs at the piano, and being encored 
was about to give another ditty. Luckily, 
however, as he went to the piano, the 
gentleman who was directing the arrange- 
ments asked him what he was going to 
sing. 

“** Oh,’ said the singer, ‘I am going to 
give “ Our Parents.” ’ 

“* Hang it, my dear fellow,’ said the 
director, ‘ you forget the audience are 
nearly all orphans.’ 

“Those who know the song referred to, 
with its refrain-— 

‘* Tt is hard to believe that our parents were so 
good,” 


will agree with me that under the circum- 
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stances it was well another selection was 
made. Of course, slips like the above 
may be easily made, but there is no doubt 
that some entertainers, by not using proper 
discretion in 
selecting pieces 
suited to the 
tastes of their 
audiences, give 
some people the 
notion that 
humour and vul- 
garity are synony- 
mous. 

“One lady, in 
engaging me for 
an ‘At Home,’ 
stipulated that I 
should previously 
repeat my pieces 
to her, in order that she might be sure 
they were ‘quite the thing.’ On my de- 
clining to fall in with her suggestion she 
said she should have to rely on my giving 
high-class selections, as her guests were 
distinguished and would be ‘ a// in even- 
ing dress.’ 

“At another ‘At Home’ I reached the 
house in good time, wishing to look round 
the pictures before the serious business 
of the evening—amateur music and my 
recitations—began. Having finished my 
survey, I sat down in a corner, and was 
promptly taken possession of by an 
elderly and somewhat ponderous lady, 
who opened—and continued for the 
matter of that—an animated conversation 
on things in general. 

“After talking for some time she said in 
awe-inspiring tones, ‘They always have 
some dreadful reciter here. Do you know 
who it is to-night ?’ 

“On my admitting that I was to be the 
delinquent the old lady said, ‘Oh!’ and 
refused to be drawn into any further con- 
versation with the ‘ wretched reciter.’ 

“One evening I was reciting at a smok- 
ing concert in connection with a large and 
well-known musical society. On being an- 
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nounced by the chairman I made my way 
to the platform steps, and was just ascend- 
ing the scaffold, when a young swell, sit- 
ting ata table close to the platform, seized 
me by the arm, and in a patronising tone 
said, ‘Waiter, bring me two bottles of 
Bass!’ I disclaimed any connection with 
the commissariat, and proceeded to the 
platform. I felt sorry for my Bass friend, 
and on returning endeavoured to find him, 
but was told he had left. The shock had 
been too much for him. As his companion 
delicately put it. ‘ He felt suc an infernal 
ass.’ 

“Interruptions while one is on the plat 
form are more troublesome, because they 
frequently put the audience out of touch 
with the performer. Many years ago I 
played Jeremy Crow in an amateur per- 
formance of Jeg’s Diversions, and in 
the course of the piece was under the 
painful necessity of denouncing my 
daughter across the kitchen-table. I 
was delivering my speech with all the 
passion that could be expected from a 
man in hired top-boots, and the amateur 
band was doing its level best to drown 
my utterances with loud ‘slow music,’ 
when an excited individual rose at the 
back of the hall, 
and shouted, 
‘Shut up that 
beastly band!’ 
With a singular 
unanimity, un- 
usual in amateur 
orchestras, the 
band did ‘shut 
up,’ but I need 
hardly say the 
rest of my re- 
marks did not re- 
ceive the serious 
attention I could 
have wished for. 

** Again, at a popular concert I once 
attended in East London a young lady, 
who, from the profusion of ostrich-feathers 
adorning her hat, was evidently ideniified 
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with the manufacture of lucifer matches, 
after vainly remonstrating with her com- 
panion for too audible demonstrations of 
mirth, prodded the offending lady in the 
side, and exclaimed loudly, ‘Shut it, 
Maria, I can’t hear the bloke!’ I sup- 
pose I should have taken this as a com- 
pliment, but Iam afraid I did not. As 
the parliamentary reporters say, there was 
‘loud laughter,’ in which Maria joined. 
The recitation did not go so well after. 

“In travelling about to fulfil engage- 
ments entertainers often meet with ludic- 
rous adventures. Even in my modest 
travels I have frequently been placed 
in very awkward predicaments. One 
country gentleman, who lived four miles 
from the station, sent an abnormally high 
gig, a very fresh horse, and an equally 
fresh stable hand to convey me to his 
residence. The road was under repair, and 
the whilom coachman seemed to take a 
fiendish delight in trying to upset the gig 
by taking the near wheel over the piles of 
road-metal which lay at intervals along the 
roadside. Added to this the wind was 
bitterly cold; and the night being dark I 
was in a pleasing state of uncertainty as to 
the probability of being compelled, at short 
notice, to perform unrehearsed acrobatic 
evolutions ina heavy ulster on astone-heap. 
On reaching the house I mildly intimated 
to the host that a long drive in an open con- 
veyance on a cold night, and with a fresh 
horse, was scarcely an agreeable prelimi- 
nary to humorous recitations, and unless I 
could be sure of being conveved back ina 
brougham I feared that the anticipation 
of another dose of gig might leave such 
a depressing effect on me as to cause me 
to substitute ‘Billy's Rose’ and ‘ Phil 
Blood’s Leap’ for the lighter selections I 
had intended to give. This awful threat 
had the desired effect, and I returned in 
a brougham. 

“On another occasion I was engaged to 
accompany a church choir to a country 
concert, which was graced with the 
presence of several distinguished persons, 
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one noble lord taking the chair, while 
another sang a comic song. We dined 
with a gentleman who lived near the hall, 
to which we afterwards proceeded. 

‘*As is frequently the case on such occa- 
sions in the country, the chairman was 
announced to give an address between the 
two parts of the concert. The first part 
of the concert was rather long, and it was 
late when his lordship rose to make his 
remarks. These remarks were mostly 
political and far from brief, and ere long 
the audience became impatient, but at 
last a welcome diversion was created by 
the noise accompanying the filling of a 
large cistern at the back of the platform. 
In the pauses of his lordship’s speech was 
heard the rushing of the water, until as he 
sat down it reached the level of the supply- 
pipe, and with a gurgle and a snort the 
noise subsided. This oratorical solo with 
water-tap obbligato was very quaint. 

“The concert then proceeded until we 
heard an ominous whistle, and the vicar, 
in awe-inspiring tones, informed us that 
the last London train, which he had 
promised to remind us of, had gone. 
There were fifteen people, five men and 
ten boys, stranded twenty miles from 
London ; and we mentally pictured ten 
mothers weeping for their ten lost choir- 
boys, five wives wondering why no hus- 
bands came. 

“In the result, the station-master was 
induced to telegraph down the line to 
stop the up express due in half an hour or 
so, and the concert proceeded until some- 
one rushed in to say the mail was sig- 
nalled. 

“Instantly we seized our hats and coats, 
and with our muddy boots under our arms 
tore through the streets in our patent-shoes 
to the station, where we found the mail- 
train waiting, the driver and the station- 
master swearing, and twenty sleepy passen- 
gers enquiring why the train was stopped. 
When we had been bundled in, and the 
train had started, I found myself and four 
choir-boys in a first-class carriage with six 
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exasperated travellers, who were further 
incensed by the conduct of my youthful 
companions. These were laughing and 
devouring assorted pastry as if the whole 

+ affair was the 
greatest joke im- 
aginable. I after- 
wards found that, 
hearing that sup- 
per was prepared 
forusat the house 
of the gentleman 
with whom we 
had dined, in an- 
ticipation of the 
concert con- 
cluding early, the 
choir-boys had 
rushed in on 
their way to the 
station and looted the dining-table, the 
position of which they knew only too well. 
They were not going to be done out of 
their supper. 

“On two occasions I have recited at 
lunatic asylums, but it is always an 
uncanny business. My first attempt of 
this sort was at a private asylum, where, in 
the course of a piece in dumb show, I 
imitated a public speaker as seen through 
a window by a spectator who could not 
get into the meeting. 

“In the middle of my gesticulations a 
patient arose from the body of the hall and 
called out, ‘I can understand every word 
he says!’ He knew a good deal more 
than I did. 

“On my remarking to a lady vocalist 
that such interruptions were calculated to 
put one out, she replied, ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing ; when I was here last one of them 
threw her boot at me.’ 

“There was, however, a good deal of 
sound common-sense in a remark made 
by a female patient after a concert I 
attended at a large county asylum. One 
of the amateur vocalists sang painfully 
out of tune, and as we left the artistes’ 
room the lady patient came up to us and 














iV. ‘*Crescendo.”’ 


(Photo by Arthur Weston.) 
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said, as a general criticism, ‘Some of yer 
sang very nice’; and then turning fiercely 
on the erring amateur, added, ‘ and some 
of yer didn’t!’ 

“T was once the victim of the irrepres- 
sible encore, but I think the laugh wag 
with me in the end. At a large City 
concert, the audience encored everything 
in a most unreasonable manner, until 
(towards the end of the programme) a 
certain well-known tenor, who had been 
apologised for on account of hoarseness, 
declined to sing another song when 
encored. After bowing three times he 
went to the artistes’ room, telling me, as 
I had to do the next item, that he would 
not sing again under any circumstances. 
On the noise somewhat subsiding, the 
manager requested me to go on with my 
item, but on reaching the platform the 
storm again arose, accompanied by some 
hissing. After waiting a few moments, I 
left the platform and informed the manager 
of the state of things. ‘ Hissed you, did 
they?’ said he. ‘I'll make them sit 
up’; and going on to the platform he 
sat down to the piano, played a few bars 
of the National Anthem, shut the lid 
down, glared at the audience, and walked 
off. The audi- 
ence did sit up, 
and then slowly 
left. 

“Only on one 
other occasion 
has it beenneces- 
sary for me to 
leave a platform 
in this way. I was 
engaged fora 
large concert 
given by a trade 
society, a noble 
lord being an- 
nounced to pre- 
side. The arrangements were somewhat 
defective, and the audience seemed a good 
deal more interested in conversation and 
refreshments than in the performance. 











Vv. ‘*Diminuendo.”’ 
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My first item went off extremely well, and 
evidently impressed the authorities, as 
shortly after the secretary and the treasurer 
separately approached me, and, in the pecu- 
liar mysterious method usually adopted in 
paying artistes for their services, each 
handed me my fee. After waiting to see if 
any other official desired to pay a similar 
tribute, I returned one cheque. On 
hearing the noble chairman ventriloquially 
announce my second piece I ascended 
the platform, only to find the hall in a 
perfect hubbub, and not a third of the 
audience taking the- remotest notice of 
anything but tea and talk. After vainly; 
endeavouring for some three minutes to 
obtain a hearing, I intimated to those 
near the platform that I would not inter- 
fere further with their enjoyment, and left 
the platform. When I had been sitting 
in the artistes’ room some minutes it 
dawned on the chairman and others that 
I was supposed to be reciting, and, on 
someone in the hall explaining matters, 
they sent an urgent request that I would 
make a further attempt, which, needless 
to say, I declined to do. 

“In conclusion, I may mention an en- 
gagement which was offered me recently, as 
a sample of the little matters I am some- 
times asked to undertake... I quote the 
words of my correspondent, a lady : 

“*We have been disappointed in the 
gentleman who we hoped would arrange 
about the performing elephant, and as 
there is no one in the neighbourhood 
who would undertake it, a lady friend 
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advised me to apply to you as she says 
you are clever in such matters. The 
idea is to hire an elephant-skin such as 
is used in pantomimes, two people to get 
inside, and another to act as showman 
and put the elephant through various 
performances. Most depends on the 
showman. Could you undertake this?’ 
“Tt will be noted that this flattering 
proposal was made to me because some- 
one else had disappointed, and no one 
else in the neighbourhood would under- 
take it. I, of course, regretted my 
inability to help ‘a lady out of such a 
dilemma, but felt constrained to decline 
on the ground that my knowledge of that 
branch of natural history, which includes 
the habits and customs of pantomime 
elephants, was somewhat restricted. I 
have gone out of my way a good deal to 
oblige people from time to time: I have 
walked long distances from country rail- 
way stations; driven, as I said before, in 
open traps on chilly and wet nights ; 
waited in a damp room for nearly two 
hours when my items were placed third 
and nineteenth in a long programme ; 
have sung—under pressure—a_ baritone 
ballad in the place of an absent vocalist, 
without complaining more than the 
audience ; and have generally been crimin- 
ally good-natured. But when I am asked 
to supply myself with a sunburnt com- 
plexion and a whip, and superintend the 
uncultured evolutions of a canvas counter- 
feit elephant at a bazaar in a vicarage 
garden, it is time to say, ‘Hold, enough !’” 
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The A2gir on the “ Floss.’’ 


(Drawn from a photo by Duckmanton, Gainsborough.) 


THE LAND OF “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


“A wide plain, where the broadening Floss 
hurries on between its green banks to the sea, 
and the loving tide, rushing to meet it, checks its 
passage with an impetuous embrace. On this 
mighty tide the black ships—laden with the fresh- 
scented fir-planks, with rounded sacks of oil-bear- 
ing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal—are 
borne along to the town of St. Ogg’s, which 
shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the broad 
gables of its wharves between the low-wooded 
hill and the river brink, tinging the water witha 
soft purple hue under the transient glance of this 
February sun.” 


HE above-quoted words are 
the opening sentences of the 
opening page of Zhe Mill on 
the Floss. We all—* even,” as 

has been said, ‘‘ the youngest of us ”—-are 

familiar with the loved work of that loved 
hand ; but naturally we are not all equally 
familiar with the beautiful district which 

George Eliot immortalised when she sat 

down to write this great book. “Far 

away on each hand,” she says, in one of 
those exquisite bits of word-painting that 
unfailingly make us long to live in actu- 





ality that which we find upon the printed 
page, “stretch the rich pastures and the 
patches of dark earth, made ready for the 
seed of broad-leaved green crops, or 
touched already with the tint of the ten- 
der-bladed autumn-sown corn. . . 
Just by the red-roofed town the tributary 
Ripple flows with a lively current into the 
Floss. How lovely the little river is, with 
its dark changing wavelets! . - . I 
remember those large dipping willows. I 
remember the stone bridge.” 

With what note of tender and tuneful 
familiarity must this description fall upon 
the ears of those fen-dwellers who know 
and love their “St. Ogg’s”! It was the 
writer’s privilege to visit the venerable red- 
roofed town—note George Eliot’s insist- 
ence upon the picturesqueness of these 
same “red roofs,” as characteristic in their 
way as the southron’s “red roofs of Sus- 
sex ’—on the occasion, not very long ago, 
of the Pilgrim Fathers’ visitation. Theirs 
was no Tannhiuser pilgrimage. It boasted 
of no exterior aids to effectiveness—none 
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of the beauties of symbolism, such as we 
see in the flowering of Tannhauser’s staff, 
were shown to the new-world inhabitants 
of old-world “St. Ogg’s” when they set 
out to greet those pilgrims from a still 
newer world. The assemblage was black- 
coated in its attire, as it was fittingly som- 
bre in its impressiveness. Had they not 
come to pay homage at the shrine of 
“St. Ogg”? But it was a sunshiny day, 
with flowers in every garden and sunlight 
in every heart. 

George Eliot rightly and prettily says 
that the music of the waters mingled with 
the turning of the mill-wheel resembles “a 
great curtain of sound, shutting one out 
from the world beyond.” That is at once 
a pleasing and an_ effective simile, 
especially to one who knows his Gains- 
boro’ passing well. For this novelist did 
not write from hearsay only—but then, 
when was she ever known to do so? For 
her inimitable account of the Legend of 
St. Ogg (and for which she trusts to none 
of those “fabling tongues” of whose zeal 
Milton complained so bitterly, but rather 
to one whom she deliciously and ap- 
positely describes as “my private hagio- 
grapher ”) I must refer the reader to the 
twelfth chapter of Zhe Mill on the Floss. 
My purpose is to demonstrate in few 
words how subtly and how sincerely the 
authoress had imbibed the atmosphere of 
the old town upon the rushing Aigir—and 
to show how worthy, how more than 
worthy, of the honour paid it by George 
Eliot “St. Ogg’s” was and is. She for- 
gets nothing, she omits no touch of the 
beautiful, either in nature or in art. “It 
is,” she exclaims enthusiastically, “a town 
‘familiar with forgotten years.’” She 
takes us back to the bloody days when 
“the long-haired sea-kings ” came up the 
Trent—when the heathen Dane, as_ the 
mythical, mystical legend runs, was stabbed 
by an invisible sword—when the turn of 
the Norman plunderer came—and when, 
at longer last, Puritan and Royalist 


thanked God for each other’s blood. Is 


not that, too, a whimsically Eliot-like 
touch in which she transports us into the 
Gainsboro’ of the nineteenth century and 
of commerce in cheeses and fleeces, 
‘“‘ which my refined readers have doubtless 
become acquainted with through the 
medium of the best classic pastorals ” ? 
This charming old place—-the most 
un-English looking town in England, as 
one authority has described it— overlooks 
the Trent at a very interesting point in 
that stream’s course. Modern Gainsboro’ 
has been ‘‘made,” so to speak, by the 
uprising of the great foundries owned by 
the Messrs. Marshall and others. There is 
not much of the picturesque, you will say, 
about the average iron-foundry ; and in- 
deed, of the purely “ inside” picturesque, 
Gainsboro’ cannot boast much besides a 
magnificent old church, a building of 
somewhat striking architecture known 
locally as “the pillared house,” and the 
Old Hall that has been for ages the 
home of the Anderson family. Thonock 
Hall, the seat of Sir Hickman Beckett 
Bacon (who royally entertained Mr. 
Bayard on his visit), scarcely “counts,” 
perhaps, as it is situate nearly a mile anda 
half from the town proper. Approached 
through a noble park, Thonock Hall is 
chiefly remarkable as the home of the most 
ancient baronetcy that England boasts. I 
believe I am right in saying that—not con- 
tent with merely “coming over” with 
William the Conqueror—the Conqueror’s 
Normans found the Bacon family in pos- 
session on their arrival. But the present 
representative of this ancient line main- 
tains little of feudal or baronial state, ill- 
health compelling him to live quietly. 
To my thinking, though, the charm of 
the old town immortalised anew by the 
Pilgrims’ visit lies in its geographical posi- 
tion upon the banks of the tidal river. 
This is where, at stated tides of daily 
occurrence, the Trent becomes a boiling 
torrent, and its giant “wave”-—The Aigir— 
rises to a height of four feet. In ancient 
days the cry of “’Ware Aigir!” was a 
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familiar sound enough, and the inhabi- 
tants claim for it—as is likewise claimed 
for Southampton — that it was the scene of 
King Canute’s command to the tide to 
roll back. Even in the days before Can- 
ute, Anlaffs marauding Berserkers came 
hitherward, steering their shallow galleys 
up the Humber and Trent and laying 
waste the fertile Lincolnshire fen-lands, 
killing, plundering, burning, desecrating, 
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dows and spire of the splendid cathedral 
until their grey turns to burnished gold. 
But I err from the subject in hand—the 
thoroughness with which George Eliot has 
exploited the natural beauties and the his- 
toric associations of this Gainsboro’ coun- 
try. Happy, perhaps, is the town that 
has no history; but happier, far, must 
needs be the town that boasts a George 
Eliot as cicerone of its greatness. And 














** St. Ogg’s’’ from the River. 


(Photo by Ducknanton, Gainsborough.) 


destroying. It behoves us to believe, 
furthermore, that on the site of the Old 
Hall stood in Saxon times a palace in 
which Alfred the Great was crowned. In 
the Old Hall itself (axno 1541), which 
tells, says our authoress, “of the thoughts 
and hands of widely-sundered generations,” 
King Hal kept court for a day or so, ex 
route from or to—it is uncertain—his 
task of putting down a rising in Yorkshire. 
From “Pingle Hill” one sees Lincoln, 
eighteen miles away, spread out like a 
panorama, the sun lighting up the win- 


when we have touched upon the sense of 
old-worldliness which she herein pictures 
with so gentle but withal so firm a hand, 
we have not yet begun to participate in 
what may be called the colour-sense—the 
word-portraiture of Gainsboro’s natural 
scenery at every season of the year—in 
which Zhe Mill on the Floss abounds. 
Forsaking the strain in which she recalls 
those fearsome ages when Anlaff and his 
brother ravishers rode berserk through 
fair Lincolnshire, she takes us into the 
dim hedgerows, the “ ridged wolds” and 
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-“‘glooming flats ” wherein the eye delights 
and wherewith the heart holds com- 
munion. She takes us to where the 
chestnuts bloom while the September air 
is sweet with autumn’s sunshine. She 
takes us by the hand to “guide us up the 
misty stair” of this grand county’s grandest 
nature mome nts, whether it be when the 
hawthorns are bursting into bud, the June 
roses blowing, or the hollyhocks hanging 
heavily. How well she loved the familiar 
stone bridge, where to this day an official 
takes the half-penny toll ere the wayfarer 
is permitted to pass over. Once across 
(having passed out of the town, that is), 
you find yourself, provided it be the 
right time of the year, in a delightful 
country. This is Lincolnshire at her best 
and in her finest robes—the Lincolnshire 
of George Eliot and of Tennyson. “It 
was as a state of things that belonged to 
a past golden age, when prices were high. 
Surely the time was gone for ever when 
the broad river could bring up unwel- 
come ships : Russia was only the place 
where the linseed came from—the more 
the better — making grist for the great 
vertical millstones with their scythe-like 
arms, roaring and grinding and carefully 
sweeping 2s if an informing soul were in 
them. The Catholics, bad harvests, and 
the mysterious fluctuations of trade were 
the three evils mankind had to fear; even 
the floods had not been great of late 
years. The mind of St. Ogg’s did not 
look extensively before or after. It in- 
herited a long past without thinking of it, 
and had no eyes for the spirits that walk 
the streets.” 

We who run and read, we who have 
wept and laughed over the joys and sor- 
rows of the Tulliver ménage as over the 
love-lives of Maggie, Stephen, Tom, and 
the rest, and the storm-tossings of a novel 
that is in effect a wondrous psalm—we 
know well that there isa aarker side to 
the story of St. Ogg’s. Iallude, of course, 
to the flood-tide—to the final grim 


tragedy of Maggie and Tom dying in 
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each other’s arms what time the angry 
A€gir ran up in boiling torrent and en- 
gulfed the landscape. We have left far 
behind the cloudless days of Tom’s and 
“ Magsie’s” fishing diversions, and how 
the latter deemed, in the fullness of her 
childish heart, that “it would make a very 
nice heaven to sit by the pool in that way 
and never be scolded.” Poor Maggie, 
poor true-hearted Tom! With fast-drop- 
ping tears we pass from “ Magsie’s” first 
flight, away from Tom’s scathing tongue, 
and her awe at finding that she was not 
even scolded for her freak by those at 
home—away from the little battles of a 
bitter-sweet childhood, to the flight of 
Maggie’s girlhood and its dire recompense. 
And as we read some words of a minor 
poet strike upon our ear, as almost equally 
appropriate to the girl and to “ St. Ogg’s”: 

After the shower the tranquil sun, 

After the snow the emerald leaves, 

Silver stars when the day is done, 

After the harvest golden sheaves. 

After the burden blissful meed, 

After the flight the downy nest, 

After the furrow the waking seed, 

After the shadowy river—rest. 

Ere she took up the pen, George 
Eliot had studied Gainsboro’s tidal river, 
its moods and impulses, to some purpose. 
She had made herself thoroughly con- 
versant with the “passionate tenderness ” 
of the A®gir, and with the sudden and 
disastrous floods that have from time 
to time brought ruin, and desolation, and 
death into the fruitful valley of the 
Trent. What more fitting, then, than 
that she should fix upon “St. Ogg’s” in 
flood time for the ending of all things 
pertaining toa strange eventful history ? 
And yet not so complete an ending as to 
leave no hope of the Greater Light be- 
yond. Herein we see the infinite attrac- 
tion of George Eliot’s pathos. For as 
she exquisitely says, ‘‘ Nature repairs her 
ravages—repairs them with her sunshine 
and with human labour. The desolation 
wrought by that flood had left little 
visible trace on the face of the earth five 
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years after. The fifth autumn was rich in 
golden corn-stacks, rising in thick clusters 
among the distant hedgerows; the wharves 
and warehouses on the Floss were busy 
again, with echoes of eager voices, with 
hopeful lading and unlading. ‘ 
Nature repairs her ravages—dut not all. 
The uptorn trees are not rooted again ; 
the parted hills are left scarred ; if there 
is a new growth, the trees are not the 
same as the old, and the hills underneath 
their green vesture bear the marks of the 
past rending. To the eyes that have 
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dwelt on the past there is no thorough 
repair.” 

And so the great Earth-Mother took up 
the torn souls ef Tom and Maggie Tulli- 
ver and clasped them to her own bleed- 
ing heart. They had lived their lives—not 
fully, but O, so intensely! They died, 
brother’s heart to sister’s heart, “in an 
embrace never to be parted; living 
through again in one supreme moment 
the days when they had clasped their 
little hands in love and roamed the daisied 
fields together.” 
























































AT THE MUSEUM. ** | say, mamma, how does that man keep his dinner in? 
By Starr Wood. 




















BOYHOOD. 


BY BENNETT COLL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON, 


OLD STYLE. 

I do wish the holi- 
days were over! Boys are 
such a plague.” 

“What are you growling 
about now? Sisters ought to be only too 
glad to let their brothers have what they 
want.” 

* But, Charlie !—— ” 

“But, Kitty ! What do girls know about 
things? Besides, you’re only nine, and 





Old style. 





‘* Make a rattling good cannon of it."’ 


There ! 


Now I’ve got the 
spring out I can make it work a jolly little 


I’m eleven. 
engine. Show you presently, if you won’t 
jaw.” 

“* And it was such a pretty musical-box! 
Uncle gave it me because it plays my 
favourite tunes.” 

“ Ask him to give you another. 
thing’s worn out.” 

“Tt played very well up to 

“Oh, shut up! Kitty, if you'll let me 


This 


” 
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have the barrel as well as the spring, I’ll 

I'll tell you something.” 

“What, Charlie?” 

“Ah! that’s tellings. The barrel’s no 
good without the spring. See? And 
these little cog-wheels are just the ticket 
for my engine.” 

** Oh—there ! 
all to pieces! 
provoking —— 

“Shut up, now. You just my 
engine working, when I fit it all up. Here 
—you shall have a look at this 
Ah! I should just think it 7s a theatre. 
I've bought the stage-front out of my 
pocket-money, and the wings and top- 
drops and everything. It’s all ready for 
a performance, Zhe Miller and his Men. 
All you’ve got to do is to cut out the 
characters and scenes, and paste them-on 
to cardboard. See? There’s a bust-up in 
the last scene, and you shall light the 
blue-fire—unless you'd rather I did it.” 

“Qh, it’s lovely! Charlie, why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“Got it up as a surprise—for you. Get 
your mother’s scissors, and I’ll make the 
paste. Ah! come now; ain’t I a good 
brother after all?” ; 

“The dearest, sweetest brother in the 
world. Of course, you’ll let me read out 
the play and put the characters on the 
stage ?” 

“Tl show you how, Kitty. You 
watch me do the first performance, and 
then you'll know. I say, if you’d let me 
have that tin pencil-case—— ” 

“Tt isn’t tin. It’s real silver.” 

“Silver, then. I could just file a touch- 
hole here, and make a rattling good 
cannon of it. It won’t hurt it a bit, and 
we could fire it off in the last scene.” 

“B—but Auntie gave it me, 
said—— ” 


“Oh, all right. 


Now you’ve broken it 
You're a nasty, horrid, 


” 


see 


and 


Keep it, stingy thing! 


Then you shan’t cut out the characters 
for me.” 

“Are you quite sure it wouldn’t hurt 
the pencil-case ?” 
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_ “Nota bit. It'll be as good as ever.” 

“Very well, then. But where are you 
going to get the gunpowder ? ” 

“* Why, make it, you duffer. Every boy 
knows how to make gunpowder. It’s 
only charcoal and sulphur and saltpetre. 
You cut down to the blacksmith’s, and 
ask him to give you a handful of iron- 
filings ; then we’ll make some squibs.” 

* You —you'll promise not to touch any 
of my things while I’m gone ?” 

“Of course not. Girls are so silly 
about their things. Scoot away, now. 
(Solus.) Good idea, that, to get her out 
of the way. Now let’s see. I must have 
that string of beads—they’ll do for cannon- 
shot. And I can cut out a giant or two 
from her picture-book—for the stage— 
those she’s coloured will do. Ah! here’s 
what I want; rip the flannel out of her 
needle-case, and ram it into the cannon 
for wads. Anything else? Better collar 
her work-box and rummage it over when 
I’ve got time. She won’t find it under 
my bed. Where can I get a ramrod ? 
Crikey! Here’s her ivory penholder. - 
Break a bit off the end, and it'll be just 
the length.” 

NEW STYLE. 

“ Handel, dear, are you asleep ?” 

“No. Who is it? You, Sappho? 
Why can’t Euphrosyne attend to me?” 

“ She’s having her posture lesson. I’ve 
just finished my sonnet, and I thought 
you would like your bdeef-tea.” 

“ How much longer have I to lie here ?” 

“Only half an hour. What would you 
like to play with? Will you have the 
theatograph ?” 

“T’m tired of that. Where’s the phono- 
graph ?” 

“ Here, dear.” 

“Give me something of Wagner—or 
Berlioz.” 

“You shall have both. Your genius is 
wonderful—everybody says so—for a boy 
of ten. And to think you’re my very own 
brother !” 

“ Y—e—es ; but I’ve been ten for the 
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last five years. There are not many girls 
of eight who can write a.sonnet, Sissy.” 

“ Thank you, dear Handel. But what 
I would give to be you! The telephone 
is going all day, and we have to pin 
reports on the front door every hour so 
that the public may know exactly what 
you are doing. Just now, I wired to 
Covent Garden to say you were resting 
after your eight hours’ practice, and had 
given orders that you were not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

“* What did they want ?” 


“T would rather you did not ask me; 


it is sure to vex you.” 

“Sappho, I insist upon knowing.” 

“ Oh, well ; it was only a manager offer- 
ing you fifty guineas an hour—or somesuch 
absurd fee—if you would have a telephone 
receiver fitted up in your studio.” 

** What for?” 








**How much longer have I to lie here ?’’ 


**So that people could hear you prac- 
tising.” 

**T couldn't think of it. It would ruin 
my receipts in the concert-room. What 
does the idiot mean? If the public want 
to hear my violin they must come when 
and where I choose toappear. Bathe my 
‘temples with the orange-water, Sissy. The 
very idea has made me hot all over.” 

“ T was afraid it would upset you ; but 
be calm, dear Handel. Any agitation is 
bad for your bow-hand.” 

“Tt is absurdly ridiculous —and insult- 
ing. I decline to play for Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. Let them go to the Variety 
Halls and hear Paganini burlesqued ; I 
prefer my audience to be composed of 
Musicians.” 

“*Handel—Handel ! Compose _ your- 
self! Here is a little bit of calvesfoot 
Do not distress yourself. Re- 
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member that you play to-night before 
Royalty itself.” 

“ Ah, yes. Give me my Strad, Sissy— 
the five-hundred guinea one. I will have 
the bow which is numbered three-fifty- 
one. That’s it. Now here is a little pre- 
lude I’ve just composed. Listen! 

Eh? What do you think of it?” 

“It is Inspiration, Handel! Paganini 
himself cou'd not have rendered it so 
eloquently.” 
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“You think not? Well—he was a very 
fair executant, for his day. But we must 
not chatter away like this. Another 
quarter of an hour? Ah! Then you 
may put in the Wagner cylinder first. 
One’s ear must be kept in tune at all 
hours of the day. Now leave me to 
meditation. (So/us.) Ah! She's gone. 
I really must have a_brandy-and-soda. 
My ncrves are quite upset by that insolent 
manager’s offer. Impertinent rascal!” 


“THE TURN O’ THE TIDE.” 


BY SIDNEY WALTON, 


“THEY told him, working for name and fame, 
To cast all gloomy ideas aside ; 
Not scowl at fate, 
But hopeful wait 
For the turn o’ the tide. 


They told him, older and just as poor, 
To toil and struggle once gave them pride ; 
For him, as them, 
No pow’r could stem 
The turn o’ the tide. 


III, 


They came one day with a laurel wreath, 
And bared their heads as they stepp’d inside 
To crown his head— 
But his soul had fled 
With the turn o’ the tide. 
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FAMILIAR. ‘*(;ot any bloaters’ roes ? 
By Malcolm Patterson ‘Who are yer callin’ by their Christian name, sorcy ‘ound ?” 








BEG the reader’s first atten- 

tion this month, and the 

powerful influence of his ap- 

preciation, for a small volume 
of poems of very exceptional beauty 
and charm by Miss Olive Custance. 
I may be wrong about her Opals 
(Lane), but they seem to me to give 
promise of a very fine poetic gift indeed. 
It should be easily within Miss Custance’s 
power to win the first place among living 
women poets—though to say that sounds, 
I fear, much more of a compliment than it 
really is. But, however relatively placed, 
Opals do give one the sense of being 
nature-grown poetry. They are refresh- 
ingly instinctive, and their art is that “art 
which nature makes.” The passion of her 
love-poems, the beauty of her nature- 
pictures, and her skill in blending the two 
motives of love and nature through and 
through, are particularly notable. Here 
is a picture of the river-side in June: 


In shadow of bent branches let us go 
Down to the river-side, where rocks our boat, 
I will row, 
nay ! rather let 


Beneath the whispering willows. 
And you shall steer 
us float 
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Tide-taken, past the patient marigolds, 
Whose dew-filled cups, to Phoebus’ self remote, 
Are lifted up at Dawn. See! day unfolds 
Her sunset robes refulgent in the West, 
Night’s heavy lids that Light’s strong hand up- 
holds 
Droop low and hide the splendour 
Let us rest !” 


Vernon Lee just raises the question 
without answering it, of “the best manner 
of representing landscape with words.” I 
think she would find much to please her 


impressionistic eye in Opals. Miss Cus- 
tance is fond of “impressions,” and 
many of her poems are. more like torn 
pieces of arras, without end or beginning, 
just strips of glowing colour, than poems 
with any lyrical completeness. But here 
is a beautiful exception to a rule equally 
beautiful :— 


‘* There is a garden in my soul, 
A garden full of singing birds, 
Their wings have never known control 
In any cage of words. 


** They come from fairy lands afar, 
From lands of Dawn, and lands of Night, 
The mystic birds of fate they are : 
God only marks their flight. 
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** Their wings beat round my house of dreams, 
Beneath the eaves they build and sing . 
And always each one’s coming seems 
A strange and sudden thing ! 
** And yesterday, ah ! yesterday 
I flung a golden net of thought 
Across the tangled world that lay 
About me, and I caught 
** A song-bird with a shining crest 
And plumage coloured like a flame— 
A stranger, different from the rest 
I knew from whence he came 


‘* From that grey city, fair indeed 
To some but foul to those, too wise, 
Who pass her sphinx-like smile, to read 
The secret in her eyes. 
‘* And this bird sang a song that set 
My heart a-thrill with hope and power. 
Earth’s fruitless, feverish care and fret 
Fell from me in that hour. 


***O! come again! My soul is stirred— 
The praise and perfume of the Spring 
Is in thy voice, O! passionate bird 


ee 


Come back to me and sing ! 


There is a garden in one’s library, where 
grow in fragrant quiet the books of beauty, 
the books of love, and the books of laugh- 
ter. Among these we shall surely place 
Miss Custance’s Ofads, and we shall surely 
place there too, Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
Gods and Their Makers (Lane). One 
hardly knows for which to value it most, 
its love or its laughter, for woven in 
and out of the most delightful satirical 
allegory twines the most tender of human 
love stories. Mr. Lang has. touched 
anthropology to dainty issues before to- 
day, but who could have thought that out 
of the rubbish of the idol shops, those 
hideous little deities of wood and clay, 
which began life as gods, and end it, 
according to an American poet, as paper- 
weights, anyone could have made so 
charming a whim. 

Peeti, the hero, is a little savage boy— 
such as little Christian boys and girls 
thank God they are not in Sunday 
school hymns—living in a_ typically 
savage manner, among typically savage 
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people. The wigwams, the sacred en- 
closure where dwelt the high priest 
with his gods, the. gourd fields, these 
made his home. Now, among his tribe 
it was the custom for each individual 
to make his own god, and in this 
manner. When one had attained to a 
certain age, the age we would call it 
for “confirmation,” the god who had 
chosen us to choose him would appear 
to us in a dream and give us direc- 
tions as to the visible form he would 
prefer to take. Having embodied this 
idea of deity to the best of our ability, 
the result had to be submitted to 
the high priest for consecration and 
possible alterations. The priest also 
provided gods for the unimaginative. 
Well, Peetis god has come to him 
in a dream and expressed his wishes. 
“Let me be made of a gourd,” he 
had said, “‘and let my countenance 
be fierce, and for food give me the 
shedding of men’s teeth!” and Peeti 
had answered solemnly, “Thou shalt 
be made of a gourd; and thy counten- 
ance shall be fierce; and for food I 
will give thee the shedding of men’s 
teeth.” Now, Peeti, like most men who 
afterwards become atheists, is by nature 
sincerely and passionately religious, he 
is, in fact, of the stuff that makes 
prophets and iconoclasts, so with the 
earliest light he is off to the gourd fields, 
and within a few hours he has carved out 
a god of most awe-inspiring appearance, 
Never had there been seen such an em- 
bodiment of ferocity and greed as this 
Katchywallah—-for that was his chosen 
name. Fortunately, Peeti had by him 
a great store of shed teeth which he had 
been collecting for some time, and these, 
with a few he managed to loosen from 
his own devoted gums, provided the god 
with a fine first meal, which rattled 
terribly in his stomach whenever he was 
moved. The next thing was to exhibit 
the god to Peeti’s little sweetheart and 
worshipper-of all-work, Aystah, and to ex- 
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-tract from her, if possible, the offering 
of a loose tooth or two. Aystah did 
not at first come up to expectations in 
regard to terror and reverence, but the 
god soon asserted himself. ‘“ ‘ Whatever 
is it,— that thing of Peeti?’ she said. ‘It 
is Katchywallah, his god.’ ‘Bah! bah! 
what a beast of a one! like himself, so!’ 
‘If she says it, he bites her!’ cried 
Peeti, launching the god towards her, 
so that the rattle sprang again. ‘Then 
Aystah did scream in a complete and 
female manner, rolling over on her face 
in the grass, and throwing up her legs 
so that no evil thing might come near 
her. ‘She gives him a tooth,’ said 
Peeti, ‘and Katchywallah forgives her.’ 
After a good deal of explanation on his 
part, and remonstrance on hers, Aystah 
was got to sit up and feel round her 
mouth to see if she had not a tooth, 
which by something kinder than brute 
force might be extracted. She had such 
an one ripe for dropping, one that 
wriggled and swung as she touched 
it; for Petti there was long coaxing to 
be done, patiently and with threats, be- 
fore she mustered courage sufficient for 
the uprooting.” 

“Sundry little pulls made to look like 
tugs were given, and then a piteous 
grimace. ‘It’s so tight in! Peeti does 
not know how tight!’ ‘Let him feel,’ 
said Peeti; and then his wicked hand 
went in at the large mouth held guile- 
lessly open, and took tender hold. The 
next moment it came out, driven before 
the wind of a loud cry; but with it the 
tooth came captive; and after the first 
cry, wrung from her by horror of his 
treachery, Aystah began to forget the 
importance of her pain as she watched 
the feeding deity. She heard her tooth 
go ‘clink’ as it joined itself to Peeti’s 
within Katchywallah’s interior. And then 
Peeti gave her her reward, biting her, 
patting her back, and naming her 
‘Shadow of Peeti.’ Nay, had another of 


her teeth been at all comfortably loose, 
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she would have let him filch it for a 
repetition of like praise, and did a thing 
much more brave, and in greater merit 


of kisses, when, to please him, she 
touched with her lips the brindled 
paunch, and said, following Peeti’s 


dictation, ‘Great! oh, great is King 
Katchy, greater than most !’” 

This will give the reader some idea 
of what to expect in Gods and their 
Makers, though it but faintly suggests 
the skill, the humour, and the pathos, 
the subtle satire, with which Mr. 
Housman develops his theme ; from this 
day, when Peeti is the most devoted 
deist in the tribe, to the time when by 
various stages of persecution (commenc- 
ing with his refusal to have Katchywallah 
in any way tampered with by the priest), 
he and Aystah are exiled to that mys- 
terious, and, as it proved, irresistibly 
comic island of the gods, whence they 
finally sail away on the great sea- 
currents to the beautiful golden future 
love spreads sunrise-like before them. 
As they had pushed out into the water a 
feeble little fish-god had come swimming 
after them, piteously whimpering “ O take 
me too, take me too,” and the woman's 
heart had relented fora moment. ‘Oh, 
let me take him! just this one! ”—a 
charming touch that !—but the man had 
been firm. They had had enough of 
gods. There should be no gods in the 
world they were going to, unless you call 
love a god—the boy-god to whom only 
one theology in all the world had been 
kind, a god so human that he must be 
divine. 

And thus we bid Peeti and Aystah 
good-bye sailing “ on the great sea- 
current.” 

Among the books of love we shall 
certainly place Zhe Romance of Isabel 
Lady Burton, “told in part by herself and 
in part by W. H. Wilkins” (Hutchinson 
& Co.). Surely never woman loved as 
this woman, we say, as we close a book 
which though it may have irritated us by 
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its excessive sentimentality, and by its 
frequent theatricality, ends in fascinating 
us by the vitality and sincerity of the 
noble love-story it so vividly and so un- 
reservedly tells. Miss Stisted, a niece ot 
Lady Burton’s, had recently written a so- 
called True Life of Sir Richard Burton, in 
which, with considerable bitterness, she 
endeavoured to dwarf and ridicule and 
specifically misrepresent what was evidently 
to her the irritatingly flamboyant persona- 
lity of her aunt. Mr. Wilkins takes her 
various charges one by one in an effectively 
judicial spirit, and, as no one could have 
doubted, entirely refutes them. Isabel 
Burton may indeed not always have loved 
wisely, but that she loved well is not open 
to doubt. In some respects her nature 
was a little “cheap,” her intellect was 
second-rate, and much of her poetry was 
rather gaudy rhetoric, but her power of 
loving amounted to genius. That, and 
her impressive devotion to her religion, 
set her securely among the world’s great 
women. Her story would be good to 
read if for no other reason than that it is 
the story of one of those personalities 
(rare survivals to-day) who live their life 
with a sense of its mysterious importance. 
Science with its cosmic way of looking at 
things has made it seem rather silly to 
some of us to take our little “ lives of a 
day” with the old seriousness. What 
does a human life more or less, what do 
a million human lives more or less, matter 
in so unspeakably extended a universe? 
One might as well believe in astrology and 
predestination. Isabel Burton did, and 
what is called superstition plays not the 
least picturesque part in her picturesque 
life. While still a very young woman, and 
long before she had set eyes on her future 
husband, a gipsy named Hagar Burto 1 
once told her horoscope in these words : 
“You will cross the sea, and be in the 
same town with your Destiny and know 
it not. Every obstacle will rise up against 
you, and such a combination of circum- 
stances, that it will require all your courage, 


energy, and intelligence to meet them. 
Your life will be like one swimming 
against big waves ; but God will be with 
you, and you will always win. You will 
fix your eye on your polar star, and you 
will go for that without looking right or 
left. You will bear the name of our tribe 
and be right proud of it. You will be as 
we are, but far greater than we. Your 
life is all wandering, change and adventure. 
One soul in two bodies in life or death, 
never long apart. Show this to the man 
you take for your husband. 
“ HaGaR BuRTON.” 

We may chatter “‘ superstition” as we 
please, but the words I have underlined 
call for some more original explanation. 
About a year after, holidaying at Boulogne, 
Isabel Arundell and her sister came sud- 
denly face to face with Richard Burton on 
the Ramparts. 

“ He looked at me,” she writes in her 
autobiography, “as though he read me 
through and through in a moment, and 
started a little. I was completely mag- 
netised ; and when we had got a little dis- 
tance away, I turned to my sister, and 
whispered to her, ‘ That man will marry 
me.’ The next day he was there again, and 
he followed us, and chalked up, “ May I 
speak to you ?’ leaving the chalk on the 
wall; so I took up the chalk and wrote 
back, ‘No; mother will be angry’; and 
mother found it, and was angry; and 
after that we were stricter prisoners than 
ever.” Isabel’s mother remained angry 
to the end, opposing her daughter’s mar- 
riage to Burton from first to last. How- 
ever, from the ecstatic moment that Isabel 
was able to write in her diary, “ Richard 
loves me,” all opposition was in vain. 
Not height nor depth, nor principalities 
nor powers, should separate Isabel from 
the love of Richard. Any who still re- 
main interested in the old-fashioned sub- 
ject of first love will treasure Chapter VI. of 
Volume I. among the most spontaneously 
veracious documents on the subject. Its 
school-girlish zatveté often makes one 
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smile, as when Isabel vehemently declares 
that “all that has been written or said on 
the subject of the first kiss is trash com- 
pared to the reality,” but the passion of 
it, the lovely devotion !—ah me! 

Again, it is hardly possible to read 
without tears the chapter called ‘“ At 
Last,” with such extracts from her diary 
as these :— 

“The principal and leading features of 
my future life are going to be: 

“ Marriage with Richard. 

“* My parents’ blessing and pardon. 

“ A man-child. 

“An appointment, money earned by 
literature and publishing. 

“A little society. 

“ Doing a great deal of good. 

** Much travelling.” 

How touching, too, are those “ Rules 
for my guidance as a wife,” which, ina 
spirit of unwonted dedication, she wrote 
during the three weeks of solemn prepara- 
tion before her marriage. 

Here are one or two of them. 
wives please copy :— 

“yt. Let your husband find in you a 
companion, friend, and adviser, and con- 
fidante, that he may miss nothing at home ; 
and let him find in the wife what he and 
many other men fancy is only to be found 
in a mistress, that he may seek nothing 
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out of his home. 

“5. Be prepared at any moment to 
follow him at an hour’s notice, and rough 
it like a man. 

“6. Do not try to hide your affection 
for him, but let him see and feel it in 
every action. Never refuse him any- 
thing he asks. Observe a certain amount 
of reserve and delicacy before him. 
Keep up the honeymoon romance, 
whether at home or in the desert. At 
the same time do not make prudish 
bothers, which only disgust, and are not 
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true modesty. Do not make the mistake 
of neglecting your personal appearance, 
but try to look well and dress well to 
please his eye. 

“8. Never confide your domestic 
affairs to your female friends. 

“g. Hide his faults from ever-youe, and 
back him up through every difficulty and 
trouble ; but with his peculiar tempera- 
ment advocate peace whenever it is con- 
sistent with his honour before the world. 

“to. Never permit anyone to tell you 
anything about him, especially of his 
conduct with regard to other women. 
Never answer when he finds fault ; and 
never reproach him when he is in the 
wrong, especially when he tells you of tt, 
nor take advantage of it when you are 
angry ; and always keep his heart up 
when he has made a failure. 


“13. Donot bother him with religious 
talk. You might /vy to say a 


little prayer with him every night before 
laying down to sleep, and gently draw 
him to be good to the poor and more 
gentle and forbearing to others.” 

Even the hard young heart of Miss 
Stisted must surely melt at this last 
pathetic touch, though one may not re- 
commend wifely acceptance of the “‘never 
refuse him anything he asks” for hus- 
bands in general. Isabel Burton was 
evidently a “man’s woman” body and 
soul—“ she for the God in him ”—but 
is it quite disproven yet that so woman 
best fulfils her destiny? At all events, 
woman as such a wife is surely a nobler 
and more inspiring creature to contem- 
plate than the wife of the modern mar- 
riage, in which the husband is the “ help- 
meet ”—to his wife’s pleasures ! 


The husband’s in the city 
Toiling for the money, 
The wife’s in the West End 

Eating bread and honey, 
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TO LONDON. 
BY ALBERT KINROSS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. C. HAITE. 


ITHIN thy endless, changing walls 
There find I solitude and rest— 
Provincial tongues they lied to me, 
They spoke but of thy Music Halls, 
While I, I know thy worst and best ; 


Provincial tongues they lied to me. 


Chaste suburb where my dwelling stands, 
No idle tongues and prying eyes 


as "Spread sweet and winged provincial lies, 
K | XR Unknown I thread thy stuccoed lands, 
: Unwatched I watch thy mist-dimmed skies 


Unfearful of provincial lies. 
$ 
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They spoke of shame and sin-filled streets, 
Of things that were not over nice— 
Provincial tongues they lied to me 
And eke forgot the vice one meets ; 
The squalid prayer-and-muffin vice 


That flourishes provincially. 


The beauties of these time-worn streets, 
The pearly mists of Thames and town 
ny Provincial eyes quite failed to see ; 
aay The lovely faces that one meets, 
They failed to raise thy thoughts, dull clown, 


Thy eyes saw sin ’twas sin to see! 


Here freedom dwells and life no more 
A shadow is of other shades ; 
Provincial bad, provincial good, 
Provincial dread of those ‘‘ next-door ” 
Are fled with all those helpless aids 


To folly and provincial good. 


The gods that tower above thy herds, 
The men thy furnace forged from pain, 


Wow <4 Thev ec “ke Pes divine - 
eid I hey echo back that fire divine ; 

frsasnn No tin gods lisp with bubble words 

That serve to awe provincial brain, 

They speak from hearts whose light is thine 
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Large life of freedom, manhood, truth, 
Of hidden fairness, unpriced wealth, 
Unmeasured soul and good unweighed, 
Teach me to give as thou, forsooth, 
Beauty for beauty and health for health, 
Strong and patient and unafraid. 


Say, did I read thy face aright, 

Thy lesson of love, thy prayer of peace, 

Hate of things small and glory of great, 

Did I dive to thy depth, did I rise to thy height, 
Say, did I read thy face aright ? 
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Ambassadors at Fontainebleau, 





France under the Empire. 


(From the painting by Géréime at Versailles.) 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


I. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS.— SADOWA AND 
LUXEMBOURG. 

HE Treaty of Cession of Savoy and 
Nice was signed in March, 1860. 
Cavour signed it only on a threat that, it 
he refused, the French troops would oc- 
cupy Bologna and Florence. In thesame 
month the feeling against the French 
Emperor ran so high in English political 
circles that the Queen wrote to Lord John 
Russell that she feared lest ere long the 
union of Europe for safety against a com- 
mon enemy might become a painful 
necessity. Lord Palmerston left no doubt 
in the minds of the people as to the 
quarter whence they might apprehend in- 
vasion. In demanding a subsidy of nine 


millions sterling for purposes of fortifica- 
tion, he said (July 23rd): “ The horizon 
is charged with clouds which betoken the 
likelihood of a tempest, 


The Committee 





of course knows that, in the main, I am 
speaking of our immediate neighbours 
across the Channel, and there is no use 
in disguising it.” In presence of the de- 
fensive preparations, the increase of the 
navy, and the creation in England of a 
volunteer force—not to speak of an Euro- 
pean coalition against the French Empire 
—all idea of lightening the burdens of 
France by the reduction of her military 
budget appeared impossible. The Em- 
peror protested, but in vain, that he had 
no dreams of conquest and no intention 
of marching on the Rhine. But Lord 
John Russell delivered a strong Anti-Gal- 
lican speech in the House of Commons, 
in which he described the annexation of 
Savoy as an aggression which might lead 
the warlike French nation “to call on its 
government to commit other acts of 
aggression,” and he declared that the 
policy of England should be to seek fresh 


3. 
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alliances. Count Persigny, the French 
ambassador in London, and the Empe- 
rors kinsman, Count Flahault, warned 
the Government that this language might 
precipitate war by aggravating the mutual 
irritation between the two countries. The 
danger, however, was averted when Lord 
John stated later that as the French Em- 
peror had undertaken to consult the 
European Powers regarding the neutra- 
lised portions of Savoy, the question 
might be regarded as satisfactorily settled. 
But although Lord Palmerston had written 
in January that “there was no ground for 
imputing to Napoleon unsteadiness of 
purpose in regard to his views about 
Italy,” the idea had become fixed in the 
mind of the English Premier that the 
French Emperor was working his way to 
an opportunity for avenging Waterloo. 

It was scarcely a favourable time, when 
the two nations were on unfriendly terms, 
for settling between them the terms of an 
international commercial treaty. But this 
great work, thanks to the devoted exer- 
tions of Mr. Cobden and to the courage, 
patience, and intelligence of the Emperor, 
became an accomplished fact in 1860. 
‘The broad lines of the famous treaty may 
be shortly stated. France undertook to 
reduce all duties on English manufac- 
tures 30 per cent. as a maximum, and on 
English coal and coke to fifteen centimes 
the 100kilogrammes. England abolished 
duties on French manufactures, and re- 
duced the duty on wines to one shilling a 
gallon rising to two in proportion to alco- 
holic strength. The most favoured nation 
clause gave to each country the benefit of 
any reduction or remission of duty either 
might grant to a third Power. The treaty 
was signed for ten years, and within those 
ten years the value of imports from France 
to England was more than doubled. 

A meeting of the French Emperor with 
the Prince Regent of Prussia (later Kaiser 
William I.) and the sovereigns of Germany 
then at Baden-Baden, took place on June 
16th, 1860. The Emperor at once ex- 
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plained that he had sought the interview 
as an earnest of his pacific intentions and 
to dispel the excitement which an appte- 
hension regarding his designs on a portion 
of their country had given rise to among 
the Germans. Nothing, he said, could 
be further from his thoughts than to dis- 
sever any territory from Germany and 
incorporate it with France. So clamorous, 
however, the Emperor remarked, had been 
the outcry of the German Press, that some- 
thing must be done to convince Germany 
of his sincerity. What form should this 
take? Nothing could be easier, was the 
reply. Most of the German’ sovereigns 
were then in Baden. Let the Emperor 
tell them what he told the Prince Regent, 
and the news of his desire to refrain from 
disturbing Germany would speedily per- 
meate the country. While the guest of 
the Grand Duke at Baden, the Emperor 
met in the course of a single day the 
Kings of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Hanover, the Grand Dukes of Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Saxe-Weimar, the Dukes 
of Nassau and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
the Prince of Hohenzollern. It was quite 
a “parterre of princes.” When the Em- 
peror returned to Paris on the rgth, the 
Moniteur announced that “his sponta- 
neous mission of peace and goodwill 
would tend to consolidate the peace of 


Europe.” 
On June 24th of this year died the 
ex-King Jerome, the last surviving 


brother of Napoleon the Great. In the 
autumn the Emperor made a progress 
through his recent acquisitions of Savoy 
and Nice, and paid a visit to the cradle 
of his race in Corsica. The year ended 
sadly-—in September the Empress lost her 
beloved sister, the Duchess of Alba; and 
in the winter, because of domestic disagree- 
ments, the Empress made a journey to 
Scotland. She visited the Queen (Dec. 
4th), who records in her diary: ‘She 
looked thin and pale as amiable 
and natural as ever.” 

In the autumn of 1860 the Emperor 
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communicated to M. Rouher his resolu- 
tion to liberalise the Parliamentary 
methods of the Empire. The im- 
portant step by which he intended to 
institute debates on the Address, and 
to make other considerable advances 
towards a free constitutional govern- 
ment, was stubbornly resisted by the 
adviser in whom he had the fullest 
trust. M. Rouher believed that public 
opinion neither 
expected nor 
desired con- 
stitutional _re- 
form, and that 
the Sovereign, 
in . endeavour- 
ing to disarm 
the opposition 
of afewirrecon- 
cilables, was 
running the 
risk of reducing 
that strength 
which the Im- 
perial Govern- 
ment undoubt 
edly possessed, 
with the con- 
sent of the im- 
mense majority 
of the country. 
The Emperor, 
on the other 
hand, insisted 
that the time 
had come to give the Senate and the 
Legislative Body liberty to reply frankly, 
after a free debate, to the speech of the 
Sovereign at the opening of the session ; 
and he resolved to select two Ministers 
who should act as the exponents of the 
Government policy. M. Billault was 
ultimately given the position of chief 
spokesman for the Government in both 
Chambers—a position filled by him with 
consummate tact and force until his death 
in October, 1863. ‘The Government was 
unquestionably strong at the commence- 





M. Billault. 
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ment of the new departure. Persigny 
was Minister of the Interior, Forcade la 
Roquette was Minister of Finance, 
Thouvenel was Foreign Minister, Baroche 
was President. of the Council of State, 
Walewski was Minister of State, and 
Rouher held the portfolio of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Morny since 1854 had 
been the skilful and accomplished Presi- 
dent of the Corps Législatif. Inclined 
to Parliamen- 
tary govern- 
ment by educa- 
tion, he ap- 
proved of the 
new order ot 
things; and his 
commanding 
intellectual re- 
sources would 
have achieved 
for him lasting 
fame had his 
public services 
not been tar- 
nished by the 
private vices 
which caused 
his premature 
death in March, 
1865. 

The experi- 
ment of the li- 
cence of speech 
permitted un- 
der the consti- 
tutional 7ég?me evoked the dangers which 
might have been anticipated. The session 
of 1861 was marked by the violence 
of the active Parliamentary opposition 
which the new prerogatives called into 
existence. ‘The Emperor was painfully im- 
pressed by the uncompromising tone of 
the opposition speeches; but, although 
disappointed, he was resolute to persevere 
in the policy of liberalism. Taking ac- 
count of an opposition numerically in- 
significant, but formidable because of 
the distinguished men it included, the 
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Emperor strengthened the hands of M. 
Billault by creating in him a Minister of 
State, who should be in reality First 
Minister, in whom the policy of the 
Government should be centralised, who 
should be responsible for all the depart- 
ments of the administration to the Em- 
peror, and who should be able to speak 
with full authority forthe Sovereign and 
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by M. Rouher, who thenceforth became 
the Emperor’s most powerful subject and 
supporter. 

The powerful Opposition of the new 
Chamber gave the Government an im- 
mediate indication of its hostile temper. 
In the opening speech of the session of 
1865 the Emperor complained of the 
revolutionary harangues in the Corps 





The Emperor in Algeria, 1865. Napoleon Ill. giving his liberty to Abd-el-Kader. 


(From the tainting by Tissier at Versailles.) 


the Government before the Senate and the 
Legislative Body. At the same time M. 
Rouher was invested with the functions 
of President of .the Council of State. 
This arrangement, in effect, was the 
beginning of a system of Ministers re- 
sponsible to the Chambers. But M. 
Billault did not live to assume the new 
functions confided to him. This strong 
and brilliant statesman died suddenly on 
October 13th, 1863. He was succeeded 





Législatif and the agitation outside, by 
which his advances had been met. He 
exhorted the Senators and Deputies to 
oppose the supporters of changes sug- 
gested with the sole object of sapping the 
foundations of the edifice. In March, 
M. Ollivier appealed to the Government, 
now that it was firmly established, to 
grant to the people political liberty as well 
as civil liberty. ‘“‘ While,” said he, “it 
was foolish to yield to clamour, it was 
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dangerous to postpone concessions until 
popular anger had been aroused. Now 
was the right moment—neither too soon 
nor too late.” M. Thiers followed with a 
description of the liberties requisite for 
true national freedom. For himself, he 
required personal liberty, electoral liberty, 
free speech, and a free Press ; these con- 
stituted his “missionaries of liberty.” 
Those phrases were caught up and ban- 
died about. The time for the attack was 
ill-chosen ; for so complete was the free- 
dom of the working classes to combine 
that Paris was without cabs owing to a 
strike of cabmen. This strike occurred 
when the Emperor was making a tour in 
Algeria in 1865. The Empress, who was 
Regent, was implored to interfere to com- 
pel the cabmen to resume work ; but she 
resolutely declined to interfere with the 
liberty which had just been granted. In 
the session of 1866 MM. Buffet and 
Thiers were the chief spokesmen of the 
Opposition ; and they asked for nothing 
that should not have been granted, or 
which the Emperor was not anxious to 
grant to loyal men. But the six years 
of constitutional government had de- 
veloped, not reform, but the sinister pur- 
poses of a masked revolutionary party. 
The result as a whole disappointed the 
Emperor, and he betrayed his chagrin 
when, in his reply to the Address of 1866, 
he said significantly: ‘‘ We are in quest 
of that liberty which enlightens and dis- 
cusses the conduct of the Government, 
and not that which becomes an arm to 
undermine and destroy it.” 

The part taken by France and England 
in the negotiations preceding and follow- 
ing the invasion of Denmark by the 
Austrians and Prussians was not credit- 
able to either. It was proposed that the 


two Powers should offer mediation on the 
basis of the treaty engagements of 1852. 
A declinature on the part of Germany was 
to be met by a British Squadron at 
Copenhagen and a French Army Corps 
on the Rhine frontier ; but to this proposal 
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both France and Russia declined to agree. 
The Emperor Napoleon was in no mood 
to accept suggestions from the English 
Ministers ; having in his mind the defeat 
of the Congress he had proposed—a de- 
feat which was in the main their work. 
He met the proposal of England with cold 
reserve when she suddenlyturned to him to 
co-operate with her. In June the British 
Government applied to the French Em- 
peror a second time to co-operate actively 
in defence of the Danes. The Emperor 
again declined the terms offered by Eng- 
land, but tendered his moral support. 
The share of France in those transactions 
must be attributed in great part to the 
state of the Emperor’s health, as well as 
to the condition of perplexity and mis- 
trust in which the failure of the Congress 
had left him. When in June Lord Cow- 
ley pressed him to go to war in alliance 
with England, the Emperor was suffering 
acutely from the cruel disease the charac- 
ter of which his physicians long misunder- 
stood. He hesitated to commit the 
fortunes of his country and his dynasty to 
the issues of a great war; and the Eng- 
lish Government took advantage of his 
characteristic indecision to declare in 
Parliament that since France would not 
fight for the Treaty of 1852, England 
must decline to enter single-handed into 
the fray. 

The future of the Elbe Duchies was 
played at pitch-and-toss with for the best 
part of a year; but the details of the 
nefarious game were too intricate to be 
followed here. The Gastein Convention, 
signed on 14th August, 1895, provided 
that Austria should sell to Prussia the 
Duchy of Lauenburg for 2,500,ooothalers ; 
thus making market of rights of which 
she was but a trustee for the German 
Confederation. The Confederation was 
offended by this trafficking; and the 
Prussian Parliament denounced a trans- 
action for which it assumed that Prussia 
would have to find the cash. But King 
William drew this sting from his refractory 

















Commons ; he paid Austria for Lauenburg 
out of his own private purse. 

The Convention of Gastein was but a 
truce. Meanwhile, since Bismarck was 
not yet certain of the neutrality of France 
nor was his alliance with Italy complete, 
he repaired to Biarritz to feel the pulse of 
the French Emperor. 

Mr. Jerrold, in this matter, is not so ac- 
curate as usual. He 
says that “‘the Em- 
peror was in no mcod 
to enter into fresh 
complications” ; that 
“the Emperor was 
favourable to the for- 
mation of a power- 
ful Prussia”; that 
“above all, he de- 
sired to finish his 
work as the eman- 
cipator of Italy ; and 
that it was on this 
desire that M. de 
Bismarck worked to 
obtain his alliance 
with Victor Eman- 
uel, and to ensure 
the neutrality of 
France in the event 
of a war between 
Prussia and Austria.” 
He adds: “The Em- 
peror was sick in 
mind and body, 
and he was served 
by negotiators who 
were pigmies in the 
hands of the Minister of King William. 
He was a dreamer of benevolent inten- 
tions, and he permitted an unscrupulous 
rival to. outwit him, to use him, to cheat 
him, and at length to overcome him.” 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to par- 
ticularise the dark, shifting, and tortuous 
policy pursued by the Emperor Napoleon 
during all this momentous time. The 
irritable jealousy of the French nation had 
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* Memorandum by the Emperor to M, Dyouyn de Lhuys, June 1yth, 1866, 
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been aroused by the success ot the Prus- 
sian arms against Denmark ; a Protestant 
power was bidding fair to rally all Germany 
round itself, and to contest the palm of 
Continental supremacy with France. The 
speech of May 3rd, 1866, delivered by 
Thiers in the Corps Législatif, betrayed 
an arrogant bitterness against the designs 
and ambition *of Prussia which excited a 


Prince Bismarck. 
(From the portrait by F.von Lenbach. By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co.) 


wild hurricane of applause. —The Emperor 
himself was not so effusive; he even 
assumed a regard for the Power whose 
expansion he desired to limit. His policy, 
according to Louis Napoleon himself, 
aimed at “the preservation of the Euro- 
pean equilibrium, and the maintenance of 
the work which we have helped to raise in 
Italy ”—“ Italy shall be free from the Alps 
to the Adriatic!” * And how did Napo 
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leon proceed to preserve the balance of 
“power? By setting Prussia and Austria 
at daggers drawn and by attempting to 
reap the profits of their quarrel, in the 
shape, for instance, of the left bank of 
the Rhine. Could he aid Prussia to ac- 
complish her purposes, that might be the 
price of his assistance. Should Prussia 
be beaten by Austria—and he sincerely 
hoped and be- 
lieved she 
would, — then 
he might claim 
the same or 
some such ter- 
ritory as the 
equivalent for 
his interven- 
tion in favour 
of the defeat- 
ed. It was true 
that Napoleon, ; 
like another 7 
Iago feigning 4 
horror at the 
brawl between 
Cassio and 
Roderigo, 
made a show 
of proposing 
that they 
should submit 
their quarrel to 
a European 
Congress at 
Paris—a_ pro- 
posal which, 
though accept- 
ed by Prussia, was virtually rejected by 
her rival; but he had previously plied 
Bismarck with offers of alliance against 
Austria, of which the main objects were 
the cession of the Duchies to Prussia, 
of Venetia to Italy, and of more than 
the left bank of the Rhine to France. 
That there may be no question on this 
point, the text of the proposed treaty is 
quoted from Bismarck’s famous Circular 
Despatch of 29th July, 1870. Bismarck 
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H.1.M. The Emperor of Austria. 










wrote: “In May, 1866, those pretensions 
(of Napoleon) assumed the form of an 
offensive and defensive alliance, of which 
the following extract has remained in my 
hands: ‘(1) In the event of a Congress, 
to arrange for the cession of Venetia to 
Italy, and the annexation of the Elbe 
Duchies by Prussia. (2) If the Congress 
does not come off, offensive and defensive 
alliance. (3) 
The King of 
Prussia to 
commence 
hostilities with- 
in ten days 
after the break- 
ing up of the 
Congress. (4) 
If Congress 
does not meet, 
Prussia shall 
attack within 
thirty days after 
signature of the 
present treaty. 
(5) Emperor 
of French to 
declare war 
against Aus- 
tria so soon as 
war shall have 
begun be- 
tween Austria 
and Prussia. 
(6) No sepa- 
rate peaceto be 
made with Aus- 
tria. (7) Peace 
to be made under following conditions— 
Venetia to Italy ; to Prussia, following Ger- 
man territories, seven or eight million souls 
as agreed on, in addition to federal reform 
in the Prussian sense; to France the 
territory between the Moselle and the 
Rhine, without Coblentz or Mayence, 
comprising 500,000 Prussian souls; to 
Bavaria the left bank of the Rhine, Bir- 
kenfeld,- Homburg, Darmstadt, 213,000 
souls. (8) Military and Naval Conven- 


























tion between France and Prussia im- 
mediately on signature. (9g) Adhesion 
to the King of Italy.’” 

“The impossibility,” wrote Bismarck 
in the same despatch, “ of accepting any 
proposal of the kind was clear to me from 
the first ; but I thought it useful and in 
the interest of peace to leave the French 
statesmen their favourite illusions as long 
as possible, without giving them even my 
verbal assent. I assumed that the des- 
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German hayfield; and I declare every- 
thing that has been said on this subject 
to be lies invented to blacken my charac- 
ter.” 

It is a fact, although the thing seems 
incredible, that while Napoleon was 
tempting Bismarck with offers of an 
alliance. against Austria he was simul- 
taneously treating secretly with Francis 
Joseph for the cession of Venetia in re- 
turn for Silesia, the province most prized 




















Marching into action at the Battle of Sadowa. 


truction of hopes entertained. by France 
would endanger peace, which it was the 
interest of Germany and Europe to main- 
tain. I kept silence regarding 
the demands made, and pursued a dila- 
tory course, without making any pro- 
mises.” - In denying a charge he con- 
tinued: ‘‘I never pledged or promised 
anyone the cession of even so little as a 


by the Prussian monarch and his sub- 
jects.* And while negotiating separately 
and secretly with the two sworn enemies, 
he affected to prove his own disinterested- 
ness by suggesting the submission of their 
quarrel to a European Congress.  Bis- 
marck, yielding to the inclination of the 
King, accepted the proposal of Napoleon ; 
but, as he hoped and knew she would, 


* Professor von Sybel, Keeper of the Prussian State Archives, in his pamphlet on Mafoleon ///., 
published 1873, says: ‘‘ While thus he (Napoleon) spoke openly for Prussia at Auverre, he was carry- 


ing on profoundly secret negotiations with Austria. 


- And thus it was that Napoleon concluded 


with her (Austria, on 9th June, 1866} a secret Treaty by which, in the event of a successful war, the 


Emperor Francis Joseph was to cede Venetia and receive for it Silesia, at the cost of Prussia,” 
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Austria rejected it, and the Congress was 
a failure. 

On the morrow of Sadowa (4th July, 
1866), the Moniteur contained the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“ An important event has occurred. 

* After having vindicated the honour 
of his arms in Italy, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, acceding to the views of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, as expressed in his 
letter to his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on the 11th June, cedes Venetia to the 
kimperor of the French, and accepts his 
mediation to arrange a peace between the 
belligerents. The Emperor hastened to 
respond to his appeal; and immediately 
addressed himself to the Kings of Prussia 
and Italy, to arrange the terms of an 
armistice.” 

After the battle of Sadowa, and onward 
to the signature of the Treaty of Prague on 
August 23rd, the hesitations and discus- 
sions in the Imperial councils were of the 
most lamentable kind. The Emperor was 
very ill, and anxious to find relief at 
Vichy from excruciating suffering. It 
was scarcely to be wondered at that a 
ruler who was grossly ignorant of the true 
state of his own army should have mis- 
judged the military condition of his 
neighbour ; and his errors on this score 
had landed him in a most deplorable 
dilemma. In reply to a telegram from 
Napoleon, King William answered that 
“‘we are prepared toaccept your mediation, 
but of an armistice there can be talk only 
when we get from Austria the pledge of 
an acceptable peace.” ‘“ What is your 
‘ pledge of an acceptable peace’?” asked 
Napoleon, whose conception of the duty 
of a mediator was peculiar; for he had 
undertaken to intervene on behalf of 
fallen Austria, and yet was willing, for a 
solid consideration, to mediate in favour 
of Prussia. The answer from Bismarck 
was: “Exclusion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, erection of a new 
Federal State under Prussia, and her 


acquisition of certain lands previously 
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interfering with her free and natural de- 
velopment.” 

Monsieur Benedetti, the French Am- 
bassador at Berlin, made his appearance 
at the Prussian headquarters and made 
himself cheerfully fussy in the business ot 
mediation. After much journeying to 
and fro between the Prussian headquarters 
and Vienna he brought out to Nikols- 
burg, where the King and Bismarck were 
residing, the triumphant news that with 
infinite pains he had prevailed on Francis 
Joseph to accept the proposals of 
Napoleon as the basis of negotiations. 
With perfect frankness Bismarck declared 
that while the King was willing to accept 
the Napoleonic suggestions as the base of 
a five days’ armistice, the main condition of 
a definite peace could only be the cession 
to Prussia of Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse. 
Benedetti affected to believe that in mak- 
ing such “ monstrous demands ” Bismarck 
was not in earnest. Bismarck retorted 
that none of the European States would 
seriously oppose the designs of Prussia. 
“What of France?” asked Benedetti. 
* Your Emperor,” said Bismarck, “ cannot 
dispute our right to annex the territories 
specified.” “Perhaps not,” answered 
Benedetti, slyly, “on condition of your 
giving us Mayence, and restoring us the 
Rhine-frontier of 1814.” Bismarck quietly 
observed that the question of “ compensa- 
tion” to France could best be settled 
after the conclusion of peace with Austria, 
which meanwhile was the most pressing 
matter in hand. Benedetti assented ; and 
a week later Bismarck quietly informed him 
that the preliminaries of peace had been 
duly signed by himself and the two 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, without any 
participation on the part of the French 
representative. 

The following is an extract from a speech 
of Bismarck in the Reichstag, May 2nd, 
1871: “On 6th August, 1866, I was 
treated to a visit from the French Am- 
bassador, who in brief language delivered 
the ultim.tum—Cede Mayence to France, 
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-or expect an immediate declaration of 
war. Of course I did not hesitate one 
second with my answer, and it was, ‘ Very 
well, then, let there be war!’ With this 
reply M. Benedetti went back to Paris, 
where they thought over the matter and 
gave me to understand that his (Bene- 
detti’s) first instructions were extorted 
from the Emperor during his illness.” A 
letter from Benedetti to Bismarck dated 
5th August, 1866, enclosed the draft of a 
treaty in his handwriting, the terms of 
which are as follow: “ France to regain 
the territory, at present belonging to 
Prussia, which was French in 1814; 
Prussia to obtain from the King of Bavaria 
and the Grand Duke of Hesse the cession 
of the territory which they possess on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and to transfer the 
same to France; all provisions which 
attached tothe Germanic Confederation the 
territories placed under the Sovereignty of 
the King of the Netherlands, as well as 
those relative to the right of garrison in 
the fortress of Luxembourg.” ‘The South 
German States had already agreed to sign 
secret treaties conferring the command 
of their respective armies on the King of 
Prussia in the event of a national struggle. 
They were signed on 22nd August, the 
very day before the signature of the Treaty 
of Prague which secured to the Southern 
States “ an international and independent 
existence”; but the fact was kept secret 
until the following year, when it was di- 
vulged as a counter-stroke to the schemes 
of Louis Napoleon. 

On his return from Vichy early in 
August the Emperor found the situation 
very gloomy. Benedetti had returned 
to Paris with the utter refusal on Bis- 
marck’s part to take into consideration 
the claims of France to obtain such an 
accession of territory as would redress 
the balance of power, disturbed by the 
immense conquests of Prussia. France 
had been used by the Prussian statesman 
while he needed her help ; but now he 
When a negotia- 


required her no longer. 
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tion was sent him from Paris with a 
memorandum in which the establishment 
of a neutral State on the Rhine frontier 
was submitted, Bismarck declined ~to 
receive the French envoy and referred 
him to an underling, who told him that 
Prussia would listen neither to territorial 
compensations nor to the neutralisation 
of German territory. Even the clause 
which had been inserted in the peace 
preliminaries at the instance of France 
in favour of North Schleswig was on the 
point of having been omitted from the 
definitive treaty, so defiant had the Iron 
Count become between Nikolsburg and 
Prague under the influence of victory. 
He bluntly declared that he owed no 
wages to France; he described her pro- 
ceedings as a policy of pour-doires; and 
his countrymen, emulating his spirit, 
laughed at caricatures in shop-windows 
which presented Napoleon in ridiculous 
and abject attitudes. A Prussian mem- 
ber of the Paris Jockey Club angered 
the young Frenchmen of society by laying 
a heavy bet that Bismarck would not 
let France have the smallest German 
village. He won his bet. 

It would seem that the 7é/e of Bene- 
detti was to indite, ipso manu, draft 
treaties of a more or less nefarious 
character, which were cynically dictated 
by Bismarck and then locked up until 
a time should come when they might 
advantageously see the light. The most 
memorable of those drafts was revealed 
to an indignant Europe in the columns 
of Zhe Times a few days after the com- 
mencement of the Franco-German War. 
It was pretended by Benedetti that this 
shameful treaty was the suggestion of 
Bismarck ; who, he said, offered Belgium 
and Luxembourg to France in return for 
the latter’s aid in “crowning his work, 
and extending the domination of Prussia 
from the Baltic tothe Alps.” If Bismarck 
made such a proposal it could only have 
been with the object of befooling the 
simple Benedetti, with whom he seems to 
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have taken a cruel pleasure in amusing 
himself. 

Sadowa stuck in the throat of France ; 
and the master-men of Prussia recognised 
from the hour of the victory, that as the 
outcome of it Prussia would either have 
to fight France or to make such conces- 
sion to France as would smooth 
her national vanity ruffled by Sa- 
dowa. Less purposeful, less reso- 
lute, less gifted with the power of 
concentration, France foresaw war 
not less clearly than did’ Prussia. 
While the latter accepted the in- 
evitable, the former created and 
maintained it. The French nation 
and its head acted and reacted in 
a curious, mutually detrimental 
fashion. Napoleon might have 
preferred a quiet life; but he had 
quite enough of acuteness to per- 
ceive how dangerous it was, un- 
prepared, to create or confront 
serious contingencies. But if he 
would pursue an unaggressive 
policy and let France enjoy quiet, 
then France proceeded to give 
him trouble and endanger his 
position by clamouring for the 
concession of liberal institutions. 
That kind of concession, he per- 
fectly realised, led straight up to 
the end of him. But he could 
only stay by diverting the nation 
from hankering after liberty, and 
concentrating its interest in a 
brilliant and flashy foreign policy. 
So he was always, to use a 
military simile, sapping up to a 
great coup in the effort to keep France in 
a state. of excitement. But France did 
not find the engineering process suf- 
ficiently interesting to lure her from 
agitation for internal reforms ; and the 
Emperor had to be making concessions 
most of his time. 

A fine opportunity seemed to offer itself 
in the beginning of 1867. The King of 


Holland was also Grand Duke of Luxem- 
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bourg. When the Germanic Confedera- 
tion broke up, the King of Holland 
acquired full sovereign rights over Lux- 
embourg. It was against the policy of 
the new Confederation to have included 
in it possessions belonging to foreign 
rulers, and no pressure was exerted to 





The Prince Imperial as a Cadet. 


bring Luxembourg within its pale <A 
Prussian garrison, however, still continued 
to occupy its fortress, although that 
fortress had been defederalised ; and the 
right was not actively challenged by the 
King of Holland. He had no particular 
fondness for his Luxembourg possession, 
and he was a man to whom money was 
always peculiarly acceptable. He had no 
objection to enter into an arrangement 
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with France, whereby the latter was to 
acquire the Grand Duchy by purchase. 
On the French side there was anxiety 
that the negotiation should be kept secret 
from Prussia till the bargain had been 
carried out; but the King of Holland 
did not see his way to this, and formally 
notified Prussia of the transaction in 
progress. Prussia refused her assent and 
further refused to withdraw the garrison. 
The Duchy was German soil and the 
public feeling of Prussia ran high against 
any alienation of it. On the other hand, 
France was in a state of acute excitement. 
Her national jealousy of Prussia, lowering 
luridly ever since Sadowa, flashed out 
vehemently against the idea that an 
arrangement to which the Emperor of the 
French had agreed, was to be abandoned 
merely because Prussia thought fit to for- 
bid it. 

War seemed imminent; yet the guiding 
forces on neither side really desired war. 
It has been said that Bismarck had great 
difficulty in restraining King William 
from responding actively to the fervid 
demands of his people ; but this appar- 
ently is only gossip. Prussia would fight if 
need were ; but she was not yet quite ready 
for war. On the other hand, Napoleon 
was not eagerfor war. He would have been 
the reverse of eager had he come to the 
knowledge of the condition his army was 
in ; but he was not a man who searched 
deeply into things. Both nations were 
nevertheless arming when the intervention 
of the European Powers effected a settle- 
ment. The Duchy became a neutral 
state under the guarantee of the Powers. 
Luxtmbourg was to cease to be a fortified 
city and the Prussian garrison was with- 


drawn. War, at least for the moment, 


was averted; and there were sanguine 
people who believed that an era of lasting 
peace had dawned on Europe. 

The ink of the treaty was scarcely dry 
when King William, accompanied by his 
great Minister, arrived in Paris on a visit 
to the Emperor Napoleon. 


It was the 
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summer of the Great Exhibition of 1867, 
when Napoleon was on the summit of the 
great soap-bubble he had blown and was 
able to vie with his illustrious relative in 
the temporary possession of a “ parterre 
of Princes.” The Tzar had arrived in 
advance of King William and was re- 
siding in the Elysée. ‘The Crown Prince 
and Princess were already in Paris before 
the King arrived on June 5th. Bismarck 
had fired his salute to France before 
leaving Berlin, in the announcement that 
he had concluded with the South German 
States a full understanding between them 
and the North German Confederation. 
At the railway station his Majesty was 
received by the Emperor accompanied 
by the Ministers and Marshals of the 
Empire, and escorted to his quarters in 
the Pavilion Marsan, one of the wings of 
the Tuileries. After presenting _ his 
obeisance to the Empress his hostess he 
went to visit the Tzar in the Elysée, who 
returned the visit next morning. Later 
in the day Napoleon and his guests drove 
to Longchamps to witness on that field a 
review of 60,000 French soldiers. It was 
not the first review that William had seen 
there nor was it to be the last. In 1814 
he had witnessed the combined hosts of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia march past 
the saluting point at which a Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian monarch sat on 
horseback. Russian and Prussian mon- 
archs were now again at the same 
saluting base; the grandson of Francis 
was to come later—for the moment he 
was being crowned King of Hungary 
on the Kronungsberg of Pesth. Five 
years later William was to look again 
on an armed pageant on the Long- 
champs sward, when his host of 1867 
was to be his prisoner and the troops 
he was to review the conquerors of 
France. 

Bismarck made himself visible to the 
Parisians in his Landwehr  cuirassier 
uniform crowned by the spiked helmet 
and it is recorded that the Parisians 
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“were getting feconciled to him on 
account of his martial bearing in the 
field.” Neither the Tzar nor the King 
was very popular in Paris. Cries of “ Vive 
la Prusse !” were few and far between ; 
and the angry shouts of “ Vive /a Pologne !” 
had been yelled at Alexander ever since 
he had stepped out of the Gare du Nord. 
But, at all events, nobody tried to shoot 
William, whereas Berezovski interfered 
with the Tzar’s ability to boast of the 
same immunity. After “fe en féte, on 


the 14th the King bade adieu to his host 
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and hostess and was back in his own 
capital next day. His simplicity of 
manner was noted by the Parisians, just 
as the English in 1814 had marked this 
characteristic of his father. To a fussy 
official he quietly said: ‘*‘ Pray make no ° 
bother on my account—regard me as 
one visitor more to Paris.” When he went 
away he simply thanked the Emperor very 
warmly for the cordial reception he had 
met with, and left 40,000 francs to be 
distributed among the servants who had 
attended on him. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE IDEAL. By Lewis Baumer. 


A-meeting of Directors of the ‘‘ WESTRALAFRICAN BEDEVILMENT AND GOLD RECOVERY 
Company ” ( Telegraphic Address; * Swindlem,’ London), as pictured by the confiding shareholders, 
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By Max Cowper. 




















A NEW THING 


A CHAT WITH THE 


RACKNELL is the birth-place of an impor- 
tant cycle invention, This is its chief claim 

to notice at the present time, though many will 
remember that Ascot race-course is only a few miles 
distant, and that the brickfields of. Bracknell pro- 
vided the noted T.L. B. Reds with which the Hotel 


Cecil was built. The invention, a combination 


IN CYCLE HANDLE-BARS. 


INVENTOR. 


‘*So your combination has been devised to 
take the place of the old-fashioned handle-bar, 


which is useful for steering purposes only ?” 


**And 


not only are the critics unanimous in their praise, 


‘* That is so,” answered Mr. Sargeant. 


but they are astonished that such a thing has not 
It has a multiplicity of 
The handle-bar itself 


been devised before. 


merits. 





handle-bar, is the property of 
Mr. J. F. Sargeant, of Holly 
Rank. 
deal of attention amongst cycle 
These 


recognise it to be a distinct 


It has attracted a great 
makers and experts, 


improvement on the ordinary 
handle-bar, and thousands are 
being made and fitted to ma- 
The 


illustrations appearing in this 


chines, old and new. 


article give a fair idea of what 
the invention really is. One 
can only fully appreciate the 
utility and simplicity of the 
combination when it is seen 
in use upon a machine. Re- 
cently a representative of this 
magazine witnessed an inter- 
esting and exhaustive trial of 
this unique invention, and had 
a talk with Mr. Sargeant about 


contains (secreted away out 
of sight) pump, oil-can, and 
cleaner, while attached to it 
is a combined spanner and 
This 


true economy © space in the 


carrier. is a case of 


storage of accessories, and 
the invention does away with 
the tool-bag difficulty.” 

rider, 


A graceful lady 


mounted on a_ Humber, 


showed how easily and 


cleverly the mechanism of 
the handle-bar worked. A 
single turn of her left wrist 
detached the handle contain- 
ing the pump in the manner 
shown in the _ illustration. 
When she replaced the handle , 
the writer found it to be per- 
fectly locked and rigid. 


As Mr. Sargeant explained, 








its merits. 
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this is not only an improved handle-bar, and 
a new method of storing accessories, but it pro- 
vides fora safer and easier means or transit or 
bicycle and other similar machines. He also 


claims that the adoption of this patent—an easy 


GH dismemberment of certain of the parts—renders 


the theft of machines 


IDLER. 


dent and most willing to supply particulars of 
his inventions. Any information he may send 
is sure to be appreciated by the cyclist on the 
look out for the latest novelties and improve- 
ments. The bars are being sold at an extremely 
moderate figure, and there is no difficulty in 


fixing them on old ma- 





practically impossible, and 
absolutely prevents rail- 
way servants delivering 
a machine to anyone but 
rightful 


the owner. 


Several railway com- 


pinies propose to fix 
these holders in the 
Some have 
fixed for 


and the 


guards’ vans. 
already been 
test purposes, 
been more 
While 


travelling one portion of 


results have 





than satisfactory. 
the handle is retained 


by the rider, and the 
_ machine is left immovable 
in the van until the end 
of the journey. Mr. Sar- 
geant has also patented 
a bicycle stand. _It serves 
a variety of purposes, 


and may even be used 

as a hat, umbrella, or tennis racquet holder. 
Neat, calliper-like grips, made of iron, and lined 
with felt, take hold of the machines and maintain 
them in upright positions. The holder is made in 
a variety of fancy designs, is adjustable to any 
height or make of machine, and can, when not 
in use, be placed back against the wall. Experts 
have spoken very highly indeed of these useful and 
ornamental inventions, Anyone writing to Mr. 


Sargeant will find him an interesting correspon- 


chines. 

“TI believe one ot 
your inventions has an 
attraction for the mili- 
tary?” the writer asked 
Mr. Sargeant. 

** Ves. You refer to the 
Colt’s revolver, which can 
be inserted in the handle- 
bar of the machine of a 
This re- 


arrangement has 


military cyclist. 
volver 
been tried at the Military 
Tournament, where it 


proved a thorough success 





under every test, and I 
believe that 
take an interest in army 


those who 
and volunteer cycling will 
find it to be an important 

improvement.” 
Though Mr. Sargeant 
is an enthusiastic cyclist, 
he has patented his ideas in a commercial spirit, 
and not simply from philanthropic motives, and 
as a member of the legal profession, he has 
exercised every care in the protection of his 
rights. In dealing with the 


valuable patent 


technical details, and in overcoming the me- 
chanical difficulties, he has had the assistance 
of a cycle expert, Mr. Fredk. Longhurst, of 
Ascot, whose firm, Longhurst and Hitcham, 


prepared all the necessary models. 




















THE IDLERS’ CLUB, 
DRAMATIC CRITICS—DO THEY SERVE ANY PURPOSE? 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT, SIR EDWARD RUSSELL, L. F. AUSTIN, A. E. T. WA.SON 
‘“*RAPIER”), DAVENPORT ADAMS, PERCY CROSS STANDING, AND W. L. COURTNEY. 


Well, upon my soul, my dear sir, it is like your “ cheek ” to 
ask me, of all men in the world, this question. I have been at the tomane ae nee 
game now for seven-and-thirty years, and you, like the humourist be pilloried. sii 
that you are, ask me what are Dramatic Critics for? Why, to 
be abused, sworn at, pelted with scorn, pilloried, libelled, and to be the perpetual 
target of the subtle slanderer and the anonymous letter-writer, twin brother to the 
blackmailer and the vulgar bully. I started dramatic criticism in the year 1860, 
loving the art, adoring the theatre, and enthusiastically believing that, firebrand as I 
was, I might burn down some disreputable dramatic slums, and restore order out of 
chaos. For it was chaos in 1860, I can assure you. Don’t believe Henry Arthur 
Jones, who dates the dramatic renaissance from the pessimistic period of the Nineties, 
already played out, and turns up his nose at Robertson. The renaissance dates from 
1860, when Robertson determined to fight the giants, and Gilbert, with exquisite 
scorn, ridiculed the Adelphi guests. And what was the consequence of my infatuated 
folly? I have been once the plaintiff in a police court, and bullied as never man was 
bullied before by an eminent solicitor. I have been once in the Central Criminal Court 
at the Old Bailey, and when giving evidence to save a friend from prison, and owning 
up to the authorship of an article I had written in the direct interests of dramatic art, 
was within a narrow squeak of being put in the dock in the place of my friend, 
whose personal safety was in my hands. I have been plaintiff in a celebrated libel 
case, and had the whole of my life raked out of the grate with unctuous suavity by a 
Baptist barrister. In my endeavour to be just, fair, and independent, to tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, in fact, to “tell the truth, and shame the devil,” all the 
power of money, influence, prejudice, and coercion have been brought against me 
by such men as Chatterton, George Vining, Charles Reade, and scores of others, all 
dead and buried. As for the living, why actors, actresses, authors, managers by the 
dozen, have vainly endeavoured to ruin me, to deprive me of my income in order to 
gratify their vanity and satisfy their swollen heads. 

This is how the modern acting-manager, at the dictation of his chief, addresses a 
man who has been conspicuously before the public for thirty-seven years: ‘I have 
sent a seat for the one hundredth performance of — to the office with an ex- 
planatory letter. I hope you will not mind my suggesting that if the Editor sends thc 
ticket on to you, you may see the advisability of instructing a deputy to represent the 
paper. I suggest this because you have made your attitude of open hostility towards 
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the theatre so very apparent by frequent, and, I venture to say, somewhat inappro- 
priate sneers (outside the pale of criticism) at ———— and the management of this 
house. I need hardly say that we have no reason to fear the results of anything you 
may write if you come on Monday, and I am well aware that it would be very foolish 
to resent anything that might be written in a spirit of fair criticism. But this I 
think I am entitled to ask, that the seat we have reserved shall not be utilised for any 
purpose other than that of legitimate criticism. I feel sure that after the matter has 
been placed before you in its proper light, you will, if you come yourself, make up your 
mind to forget any personal feeling towards the management // for that night only. 
Trtisting that the success of your play, The Swordsman’s Daughter, has not been 
adversely affected by that of ———. 

And this is rather tasty from a lady : 

“Your contempt for me as a woman is nothing compared to my contempt for you 
asaman. All the world knows you, your writings and your criticisms, why you praise 
some, and why you abuse others. Anda good many people know me, and God knows 
us both.” 

Or again : 

“Be careful what you write if you go to the theatre to-morrow. Be careful, be 
discreet, be cautious. Your Hysterical Hyberbole and your vindictive sarcasm leave 
at home. Iam not angry with you now, don’t make me so again. Don’t make any 
more enemies. ‘Be good, dear child.’ You know the rest ; you’re a poet yourself. 
Without prejudice, as the lawyers put it.” 

Or take this from the puerile pen of the weakly relative of a chivalrous manager, 
who hid behind his back, and dealt blows vicariously : 

** Now we do earnestly appeal to the dramatic profession whose hearts have been 
gladdened by the poetry of ‘his man, to raise some great fund which will enable 
him to flee away with his broken heart and his split infinitives to ———-. There he 
will forget, and teach us to forget, ‘he dad part he once played in London.” 

No, my dear sir, we who are in earnest in our work do not write for actors 
and actresses, who calmly forget the thousand columns of often undeserved praise, 
and never forgive the one sentence of honest disparagement. We write for the public, 
and for thirty-seven years my public has never turned its back upon me; “never 
turned its back, but marched breast forward,” and said: 


** Bid him forward breast and back as either should be, 


Strive and thrive, cry ‘ Speed !’ fight on, fare ever 
There as here !” 


* * * * * 


In replying to the question I assume that it refers to Dramatic 
Sir Edward Critics on the Daily Press. ‘Their functions seem to me to be re- 
Russell thinks their jujated by the general principles of newspaper work. The first 
mission is truth- : . : tape 
telling. duty of a newspaper is to chronicle events. This should be done 
with truth ; in a spirit as far as possible impartial ; and, except in 
obvious pleasantry, without any caricature. The arrangement of the contents of a 
newspaper is at its best architectonic. In the apportionment of space, in the choice 
of diction, and in relative emphasis of pronouncement, there should be a just regard 
to the importance of the subject, to the force of any conviction the management of 
the journal may desire to give effect to, and also—of necessity, though this considera- 
tion is inferior—-to the demands or expectations of the public mind for the time being 
in regard to any matter that is recorded. 

Comment is usual and useful both for the guidance and the generation of opinion. 
_Predilection cannot be excluded, but a sound editor, except in cases where he per- 
Ceives an obligation in duty to make operative a strong and deliberate bias, will reduce 
to a minimum the efiect of predilection on the work of himself and of his contributors. 
As a man of honour he will not suffer even a righteous predilection to betray his paper 
into misrepresentation or wrong judgment. This rule involves a great deal of trouble 
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in the svlection of writers, for it is much easier to hire brilliant writing ability than 
sound judgment ; and still more trouble in the supervision of what is written. Some 
newspapers have been managed on the principle of toning all the writing to one 
manneét, ‘or one manner for each class of theme. ‘Others have been managed on the 
principle of giving free play to the writers’ idiosyncrasies or exploitations or affectations. 
Dramatic criticism has rarely been subjected to much editorial control unless tl 
editor has himself been a dramatic critic. Even then control is apt to be given up its 
despair because the editor is often absent from performances and must trust the critic 
or critics he suggests. ‘This is especially in the great cities and towns out of London, 
where it is the usage to notice in Tuesday’s papers performances which have taken 
place at two or more theatres on the previous evening, and where it is therefore 
necessary that several members of the staff should be able to write passably in detail- 
ing and appraising theatrical events. The extent to which special individual gift may 
be allowed to affect literary product is even more important in dramatic than in other 
criticism, because it is easier for very cruel injustice to be done to the actors, a worthy 
and sensitive class of public servants. As to authors they can take care of themselves; 
but it is not a principal duty of dramatic critics, as somé might suppose, to ignore 
the aims of authors, to mistake their methods, or to make their, at all events, arduous 
labour a cue for frivolous misconstruction, whether humorous or merely stupid. A 
critic, no doubt, is as much bound to produce work which is readable, attractive, 
and as literature meritorious, as a manager is bound to produce effective plays ; but 
he is not entitled to achieve distinction unjustly at any other persons’ expense. 

One way of making personal contributions to public amusement, now prevalent 
among dramatic critics, is distinctly objectionable. They ought not to obtrude irrele- 
vantly their own habits, their ways of living, the effect of such and such dinners, on their 
feelings at a theatre, —what they heard said in the stalls,andsoon. Thisis a very low, 
and | find it a very unamusing form of the personal equation. In legitimate ways 
dramatic critics can yield from their individual faculties and acquisitions very accept- 
able special pleasures to newspaper readers. Dramatic notices cannot be largely 
learned or elaborately zsthetic, but they always derive distinction from whatever 
erudition, whatever culture of taste, whatever power of speculation, writers of them can 
bring to bear upon their task within its proper limits. ‘The duty of establishing and 
enforcing standards of excellence is one which should be performed with at least as 
much discretion as enthusiasm, and is often best done rather in the manner of dis- 
cussion than in the tone of dogmatism. The happiest moments of a generous dra- 
matic critic are those in which he points out to the public great merit or promise in an 
actor or actress hitherto unknown to fame. Many of our sprightliest writers have for 
various reasons never had this satisfaction —a fact worth their thinking over. While 
the vivacity of dramatic critics has of late years increased, there has been less atten- 
tion to literary form. An ideal dramatic notice should be, as were those of John 
Oxenford of Zhe Times, strung easily and naturally upon some apt and graceful 
thread of idea ; and to yield the public its information in the guise of the greatest 
pleasure it should be in paragraphs, each paragraph a sort of stanza. ‘The chief 
purpose of a dramatic criticism in a daily newspaper is to acquaint the public 
promptly, pleasantly, and worthily with a new theatrical event and to offer com- 
ments upo:i it which, while interesting and admirable in themselves, will help the in- 
telligent enjoyment of playgoers, and uphold as far as the critic can sound require- 
ments as to the quality of stage amusements. 


* * * * * 


What ure Dramatic Critics for? In the first place, for show. You 
must have noticed how enthusiasts in the front row of the pit on a L. F. Austin says 
first-night beguile the tedium of waiting by pointing out to one ‘hey are for show. 
another those judicial luminaries, William Shaw, Clement Archer, and George Bernard 
Scott. Some pittites, by way of rehearsing their lungs, cheer the arrival of well- 
known artistes in the stalls —Mr. Bancroft, let us say, or Mr. Chamberlain ; but the 
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thoughtful persons in the front row are admiring the impassive exterior of the: critics. 
The pit is like the man in Bret Harte’s story, who went about with a shot-gun bewailing 
his lack of calm. (He pronounced it “kam.”) The front row yearns for the “kam ” 
which adorns the marble features of George Bernard Scott when the house is thun- 
dering its applause of some telling “situation.” In barbarous times the critic was wont 
to display feeling on such oceasions. John Churchill sat in the pit with a cudgel, 
‘hich proved a useful medium for the communication of his impressions to his neigh- 
bours. Nowadays the critic symbolises the eternal principles of justice by a lonely 
austerity. Neither smile nor censure flits across his brow, and the cudgel is at home 
with the inkstand. Another use of him is to supply the young actress with her first 
“notices,” but for which she would turn, in sheer despair, to hospital nursing or some 
other shocking career. You remember the actor in Daudet, who, desolated by public 
neglect, would pose against a mantelpiece at an evening party, and start a recitation 
without waiting to be asked. In London this assertion of personal deserts is made un- 
necessary by the “notice.” I began journalism as a dramatic critic at the age of nine- 
teen —it is always the literary impulse of our teens to write about the Stage —and the first 
live actress of my acquaintance, when I diffidently mentioned my paper, exclaimed joy- 
fully, “‘ What! Zhe Hedgehog! Why, it once gave me a notice as long as my arm!” 
Then, diving into a reticule, she extracted from its miscellaneous contents this immortal 
panegyric, and read me every word! There are further uses of dramatic critics, but they 
would fill volumes. 
° * * * * 


ns What are Dramatic Critics. for? Why, sir, they do such 
aneatae admirable service in so many different ways, that I certainly cannot 
wabee. sum up my answer in the limited space you are willing to allot. 
Consider how they preserve the self-respect of manager, author, 
and actor! A bad play is produced, and it fails, as bad plays sometimes will. The 
manager is at first inclined to be hurt at the notion that his judgment has been at 
fault ; the pride of the dramatist is wounded at the too evident fact that his work does 
not draw. The actor cannot help perceiving, with the ugly gaps in the seats before 
him, that he is not a sufficient attraction to fill the house. What are Dramatic Critics 
for? Why, to bear the blame in cases such as this! Of course, the failure is due to 
their iniquitous attacks on the excellent piece so artistically presented, attacks 
manifestly inspired by malice, or by lack of ordinary common-sense and appreciation 
(?), in which thought those concerned in the failure find consolation. 

The critics do duty as a sort of safety-valve, through which players and play- 
wrights can relieve themselves by blowing off steam. It is such a comfort to find 
someone whom you can stigmatise as a rogue or a fool, in explanation of your own 
shortcomings,—and here the critic is always available. Then, again, are not critics 
useful to playgoers ? Some of these latter cannot, think, and have no perception 
one recognises that truth by their senseless applause in the wrong place. The critics 
think for them, provide them with ideas, illustrations, even jocularities at times, which 
the playgoer of this class adopts, and retails as his own to the lady he takes down to 
dinner, or is called upon elsewhere to entertain. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the playgoer has ideas from which the critic differs ; 
and here, obviously, is an opportunity of showing intellectual superiority by denouncing 
the stupidity of the idiot who writes notices for Zhe Morning Dash or The Evening 
Asterisk, The critic, therefore, is useful in furnishing subjects for conversation ; no 
slight boon if you reflect how many persons find it difficult to provide small talk of 
even the smallest possible description, when they think they ought to say something. 
It is asserted on some hands that critics are useful in adding to the revenues of 
*poulterers and wine merchants, chicken and champagne being the diet on which their 
intelligence is stimulated by sympathetic managers. - ‘There ave occasions when critics, 
gifted with real knowledge of dramatic and histrionic requirements, do valuable service— 
by encouraging good work ; by dwelling on and drawing attention to meritorious details, 
evident to their trained eyes, which would be likely to escape casual notice; by helping 
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to purify the stage by the denunciation of obscenities and Ibsenities (often the same 
thing); by pointing out weak places in a way that enables authors and actors to 
strengthen points in which they have fallen short. But these occasions are, I suppose, 
so rare as to be scarcely worth mention. I prefer the wing, and now that some of the 
***80’s” are a little “ off,” am content with “ ’84’s ”—however, this is personal. 


* * * * * 


To the question, “Do Dramatic Critics serve any purpose?” I 
reply, briefly, and with conviction—None whatever : except that by Davenport Adams 
their lucubrations they help to draw attention to the existence of a opines that they 
play and its performance. A theatrical notice is practically anadver- re of no use. 
tisement. The public learns from it that a certain entertainment is 
being given at a certain theatre, and what one man (or woman) thinks of it. The de- 
gree of importance attached to the notice will depend upon the knowledge and acute- 
ness of its readers. Apart from that I can see no use in dramatic (or should we not 
rather say ‘‘ theatrical” ?) criticism. In most cases it is not criticism at all ; it is only 
a series of ipse-dixits, depending for their value and acceptance upon the personality of 
their utterer. However, when criticism is unanimous, one notice is virtually as good as 
another ; when it is conflicting, who is to weigh opposing observations and assess their 
force? My advice to playgoers would be to read no criticism which is not signed, and 
not to read much even of that which zs. It would be well if lovers of the theatre judged 
for themselves more than they do. Of this we may be sure—that with the spread of 
culture, the professional critic will disappear. When (much virtue in “when” !) the 
public is sufficiently educated, it will do its own criticism. Such strength as theatrical 
comment has at this moment lies mainly in the ignorance or the indifference of those 
who are impressed by it. 

* * * * * 


By the grace of a long-suffering Editor, f contribute one word to 
this solemn discussion—for the simple but effective reason that I Cross Standing 
am not dramatically-critical now, whatever my crimes in the past says, “ Be fair. 
may have been. “Songs unsung are ever the fairest,” says the 
man who has taught their business to all the serious-minded playwrights of this epoch 
—and so, because such criticisms as I might he guilty of sleep sound in the valley 
of the dim and distant future, I venture to illustrate the best way not to answer the 
question: Do Dramatic Critics serve any purpose ? 

By the time that we have appraised at their respective values the flamboyant 
English of a Clement Scott, the preposterous paradoxes of a Bernard Shaw, and the 
pardonable fanaticism cf a William Archer, we have gone far towards discovering 
what the legitimate end and aim of the fair-minded critic is or ought to be. It occurs 
to me that a combination of the trio of writers in question would be the deau ideal 
of a theatre critic. ‘The true function of friendship, I find, is boredom (“ Friendship 
means deception,” mutters our Norwegian, darkly) ; but the true function of friend: hip- 
in-criticism is not to bore. Neither is it, however, to overpraise or to underrate— 
though you certainly would not gather this from much of the criticism that you 
read ! 

‘The dramatic critic has become an entity, a serious factor, and, what is more, a real 
necessity of the playgoing age in which we live. His responsibility is great and actual. 
It isa commonplace that the public are the best critics ; but is the proverb as true as 
it sounds? The man in the pit often allows himself to be led by the nose by the 
critic of his favourite morning or evening paper. I remember being present at an 
interesting and laughable debate on the subject of ‘‘ Organised opposition ” on first- 
nights of new plays. Jt was generally agreed that there is no such thing as an “ or- 
ganised opposition ” among audicnces, however freely these may at times display their 
disapprobation. On the other hand, the man in the street must ofttimes marvel at 
the extraordinary unanimity with which the critical faculty laud or condemn particular 
productions. 
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In a word, let our dramatic critics recollect that the same canons of art g tern the 
modest performer on provincial “boards,” as govern the gifted great ones of Sir 
Henry Irving’s and Mr. Tree’s palatial playhouses. Be fair to all. 


+ * * 


W. L. Courtney 


: : Mr. W. L. Courtney writes: “ Under the circumstances, the 
won't commit 


himself. question appears to me with difficulty to admit of a reply.” 























